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LITREATURS. 





TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Ours had been wondrous days, when truths sublime 
Had risen on the world, and buman skill, 

Schooled in an interval of peaceful time, 

Had learnt man’s fondest visions to fulfil, 

And brought an age millennial—until 

The horrid din and battle rage of war, 

With shouts that all but drown the orphan’s wail, 
Smote on the ear with strange, unwelcome jar, 

And told that terror must awhile prevail ; 

Yet through the storm, thy name, fair Nightingale, 
Gleams like the bow that riseth on the cloud. 

For there is hope in thy unselfish love, 

At once the sacred leaf of olive, showed 

A world’s bright hopes, entrusted to a dove. 





ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


Extract from a Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society , at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Thursday, July 19, 1855. 


* 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HURLBUT. 
* * * * 


Fair is the land, but oh, how fair the light 
That streams in blessings on the inward sight. 
The light immortal of her glorious prime,— 
When Faith was lovely, Genius was sublime ; 
O’er every scene that light delicious lies 
Transfiguring Nature in the gazer’s eyes. 
Where gleam the splendors of the Alpine wall, 
O’er many a rustling grove and glittering fall, 
Where Garda’s waves of burning azure roll, 

A dream of Titian painted on the soul— 

Or wide Maggiore’s far retreating sweeps 
Mirror the Aips in amethystine deeps, 

Or blissful Como softlier winds between 
Song-haunted shores, and heights of happy green, 
Or hidden Orta’s breezy summer fills 

The purple silence of the Lombard hills ; 
Where Venice, gorgeous as an Eastern dream, 
Takes the first crimsoa of the morning’s beam ; 
Where in the silence of Ferrara’s street, 

We seem to hear the heart of Tasso beat ; 
Where gay Boyardo charms with silver strain 
The drowsy noontide of the Mantuan plain ; 
Where, in the soft light of Urbino’s skies 

The soul of Raphael rises on our eyes; 

O’er Milian’s marbles and Verona’s towers ; 
O’er Padua’s domes and sunny Parma’s flowers ; 
O’er that sweet quiet where Petrarca sleeps 
Lulled by the pines on Euganean steeps ; 

O’er shining Florence, and the fertile vales 
Where wanderings Arno tells in song his tales ; 
O’er the dim grandeurs of that wondrous dome, 
The Alpine guardian of the fates of Rome ; 
O’er Pcestum’s temples where the Past reposes, 
Soothed by the sea, and canopied with roses ; 
O’er the soft waters of the Elysian bay 

Where Naples opens to the perfect day ; 

That ripe pomegranate bursting in the sun, 
Which whoso finds, esteems his journey done ; 
O’er all the land, that light immortal plays, 
Redeems the sorrows of degraded days, 
Persuades affection with resistless power, 

And cheers with hope the darkness of the hour. 


Turned to the westward, our delighted eyes 
See glorious England from the waters rise. 
The proud old Island, scornful in her might, 
Her heart as noble as her cliffs are white. 
Land of our fathers! though the long debate 
Of angry years have fostered mutual hate, 
A secret impulse vigcrous in our souls 
O’er leaps the ocean that between us rolls, - 
And the young wanderer from the farther west, 
Thrills as he touches thine ancestral breast ! 
How dear! how tempting, the delicious theme 
Once more in fancy to revive the dream 
Of days that glided, like a summer stream 
Fall of the heavens, through many a tranquil scene 
Of ivied Eagland’s immemorial green ; 
Past ancient castles and cathedrals gray, 
And bowery hamlets hidden from the day ; 
Morn came in music from the heavenward lark, 
Sweet bells persuaded the delaying dark ; 
Sweet bells that breathed along the fragrant air 
A pealm of mercy and a painless prayer. 
What seeks the pilgrim on the English soil ? 
Her ports of traffic or her marts of toil? 
The mighty forges, which in war or peace 
Beat out domivion without stint or cease? 
No! the fair England tbat the pilgrim sees 
Draws wealth and strength from other springs than these ; 
He sees a land where light shall not be dim, 
Till once again the stars lift up their hymn! 
A land more pleasant and mure calm than ours, 
Forever gay with birds and bright with flowers : 
There Chaucer, with a rosebud in his hand, 
On his white palfrey ambles through the land; 
There Spenser pacing in a woodland aisle 
Dreams of Orlando with a pure proud smile; 
There high souled Milton with immortal eyes 
Reads Truth and History shining in the skies ; 
And that great poet in whose boundless heart 
All thoughts, all passions had by turns a part, 
Walks with a smile, still fiading something good, 
In London alleys as in Stratford wood. 
There Sydney sings some sonnet of the South, 
There Herrick’s laughter shakes his ruddy mouth, 
There all the Mermaid brethren frank and free, 
Make night ambrosia! with their generous glee ; 
And in the meetings of that genial race, 
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The guests of Wills and Buttons find a place, | 
The witty roysterers of a jovial time, 

Ere sack was sinful and champagne a crime ! 
There Goldsmith shines, a diamond vilely set, 
And at the Doctor quite forgets to fret ; 

Nor these alone ; there all the souls we find, 
Who reared the immortal England of the mind. 





MARRIED, OR NOT MARRIED. 


Tue Countess von Werbe became a widow very young. Her husband 
wasold and rich when he asked her in marriage. She rejected his ad- 
dresses, and wept in the arms of her father. Her father laughed at her 
tears. He did not conceive how it was possible to reject the count, and his 
daughter did conceive it. Her father reckoned the estates of the count, ' 
and she reckoned his years. } 
She had some time before become acquainted with Herr von Welt, who | 
had fewer estates and fewer years over his head, danced well, talked tend- | 
erly, and loved ardently. But the count was pressing, the father severe | 
—the Herr von Welt was poor, and the count rich. She continued to 
love the Herr von Welt, and gave the count her band. 
The count had no children. The gout and a cough reminded him of | 
temperance, and he retired in the arms of Hymen to one of his estates. | 
The young countess lived in solitude ; the count coughed worse and re- | 
mained without children. His old age and his infirmities increased every 
day ; in two years he left the world and his estates, and the young wife 
was a widow. 

She laid aside her white dresses and put on black. The countess was | 
fair—the dark dress set off her complexion—mourning became her. 

The count left her all his property ; but old people arv often fantastical. 
According to a singular condition of the will, if she married again, the 
greater part of the property reverted to one of his relations living at the 
residence. : 

Herr von Welt hastened to comfort the widow. He found her beauti- 
fal, and she found him as amiable as before. He talked all day long with- 
out coughing, and she listened to him all day long without yawning. He 
could relate a thousand little anecdotes, and the countess was curious. 
He spoke ofthe torch of love and his own feelings, and the countess felt. He 
described the torments of separation and the anxieties which had martyr- 
ed him, and the countess was compassionate. He lay at her feet ; protes- 
tations of bis passion streamed from hislips and his tears upon her hand, and 
the countess loved ; bat she thought with tears on the conditions of the 
will. She was melancholy. It was already six weeks since the count bad 








bade adieu to his gout for ever, and grief appeared now for the first time 
on the countenance of the countess. 

** My dear friend,” said Herr voa Welt to her one morning, “ you tor- 
ment yourself with doubts, and it remains in your owa power to put an 
end to them !” 

“ How so?” said the countess. 

“You believe in the possibility,’ continued he, “ of my ceasing to love 
you; you consider the bond of the feelings not strong enough to with- 
stand time; but, my dear friend, how easy it is for the hand of the priest 
to join ours together ; you will then be tranquillised !” 

* Have you then forgotten then will?” said she, weeping. 

“ My love, the question now is only about making you easy. We will 
be married privately. You and I, the priest—and love will hear our 
oath!” 

“But you see there must be a priest?” said she, hastily. 

“Let me manage that!” said Herr von Welt. “ Here ia the neighbour- 
hood lives an old man who is borne down by poverty and more than half 
acentury of years. He is as worthy as the times in which he was bora, 
and as silent as the tomb which will soon receive him. He will carry our 
secret with him to the grave. and we will bury it in our bosoms!” 

The countess threw herselfinto hisarms, and eatreated him to hasten. 
Welt did so, The conscience of the priest was tranquiltised ; twilight and 
a distant summer-house concealed them from the eye of suspicion and Welt 
embraced with rapture his wife. 

A year passed away: she no longer looked after him with inqnietude 
when he rode out, and his eyes were no longer fixed on her window when 
he returned ; she could yawa when he related, and he sometimes felt ennui 
though she was sitting by him—but they lived together. The servants 
had observed familiarities not warranted by friendship ; yet their attach- 
ment did not appear to be ardent enough to account well for their being 
together, A year had made them feel secure, and they no longer paid 
that strict attention which they did at first to their conduct and conversa- 
tion. People began to conjecture, to doubt, at last to believe, and after 
a time to impart their sentiments to each other. 

The Count von Werbe, who was to inherit the property in default of 
the condition of the will being observed, was at this time out of favour 
with the prince, through the intrigues of his numerous creditors, and had 
left the residence with bis wife, to take refuge in the arms of nature. He 
had purchased the situation of grand chamberlain to the prince, had sqaand- 
ered his property in giving balls and /étes, and destroyed bie health by 
dancing and dancers. His wife was formerly a lady of honour; people 
had formerly paid homage to her charms. She was formerly surrounded 
by a circle of admirers, but the boundaries of this circle grew smaller, 
and it was now many years since she had found the residence empty and 
tiresome and the taste of the times quite spoiled. 

Their estate joined that of thecountess. The count attended with much 
interest to the suspicions which were imparted to him, and hastened to the 
castle of the countess to pay his respects to her as a relative, and to con- 
vince himself of the truth of the opinion of his neighbours; but he did not 
convince himself. The countess was prepared for his visit. The Herr von 
Welt was tender and attentive—his eyes rivetted on ber. The countess 
showed all the cordiality of his friendship and the attentions of a warmer 
affection. The count returned home sorrowful. 

“ Dear Augusta,” said the count, as he entered the chamber of his wile, 
“ our neighbours are not prudent! It isonly necessary to see them both 
to give no credit to the tale they have amused us with! I was theretwo 
hours, and he had not the courage to come within three steps of her !”’ 

- “But that proves for us,”’ cried the countess ; ‘he would have sat at 
one end of the room and she at the other!” 

“ Not so, my love!’’ said the count ; “ respect seemed to keep him at a 
distance! Their eyes sought each other; her countenance appeared to 
complain of my presence. Then the interest with which they spoke of 
each other! No, my love, we see each other—we talk to each other ; but 
believe me on my word—they are not married!” j 

“ But,” said the countess, ‘ our neighbours have eyes! Did you never, 
then, observe anything which can justify their opinion ?” 

“My love,” replied the count, ‘“ you may suppose that I observed 
at very attentively! It is not my fault if our creditors are not 
paid! 
“ Trifles often betray us!’’ said the countess. ‘Reflect a little! Did 
she not once drop her pocket handkerchief?” 

“ Her pocket handkerchief !’’ said the count, and considered a little ; 
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“ And she picked it up again?” said the countess, quickly. 

“Truly, yes—she picked it up,’’ said the count, looking at her with as- 
tonishment. 

‘“ And he was there, and suffered it ?” said the countess. 

The count looked thoughtful. She struck him playfully on the shoul- 
der. 

“ Believe me, good count, our neighbours are in the right !” 

‘“‘ When I consider well,” said the couat, “it appears to me probable : 
she was very well dressed: her toilette was certainly a few months be- 
hind the fashion—but we are in the country, and I was astonished at her 
taste.” 

“ And he?” asked the countess. 

“ He held a long dissertation upon taste ; he went through the whole 
history of fashions, from the fig-leaf of the first lady to the last gala dress 
of the grand-duchess. He particularly admired the Grecian costume !’’ 

“ Aud was she dressed like a Greek?” said the countess, quickly. 

“ Ob, no!” said the count; “she was trae German—buried up to the 
chin!’ 

“ They are man and wife!” said the countess, throwing herself into his 
arms. 

“ But her eyes?’’ said the count, shaking his head. 

“You are a keen observer !’”’ said the countess. “ What proofs do you 
wish to have? The lover would have fallen to the ground with the fan— 
the busband remained ney seated ; the lover would have had eyes only 
to admire—the husband had time for a long conversation; the lover 
would have been delighted to see a German woman he admired dressed in 
the German fashion—and the husband praised the Greek women. My 
dear count, are you not aware of all that ?”’ 

The count laughed. 

“ Well,” said be, “we are invited to-morrow to our neighbour the 
chamberlain ; the Herr von Welt and the countess will likewise be there ! 
In a large society we fancy ourselves less remarked, and give ourselves 
up more to our ease : we can therefore both observe them! You may be 
in the right—but her countenance and her eyes? I have had the honour 
during the last fifteen years, of presenting many married men to his royal 
highness, and I know mankind well! Matrimony bas a peculiar look, 
something like despair—if you are right, my knowledge of mankind is 
good for nothing.” 

The next day all the company were assembled at the chamberlain’s ex 
cept the countess and Herr von Welt. The chamberlain was impatient 
all eyes turned towards the road; at last a cloud of dust was observed, 
and then the carriage of the countess driving quickly up. She was look- 
ing out of the right window of the carriage. Welt, leaning on his arm, 
was looking out-of he other. The lady of the grand chamberlain touched 
her husband and smiled: he turned round good-humouredly, and said, in 
a low voice : 

‘I believe you are right !’’ 

The carriage stopped: Welt sprang out—the servants assisted the 
countess: he stood quietly by, and brushed the dust from bis coat. 

a" are man and wife!’’ said the grand chamberlain’s lady, 
softly. 

“ Yes, yes—I begin to doubt my knowledge of mankind!” said the 
count. 

The countess made excuses for being so late; Welt knit his brow ir 
vexation. Dinner was announced ; the master of the house offered his 
arm to the lady of the grand chamberlain. The grand chamberlain and 
Welt, the countess and a strange lady remained. Welt offered his arm 
to the strange lady, and left the countess to the grand chamberlain, His 
wife looked back and smiled ; the grand chamberiain nodded significantly. 
The society was gay. Welt sat between the countess and the strange lady. 
He conversed with the stranger on fashion and feeling, and left the coun- 
tess to be amused by the grand chamberlain. The latter smiled ; his wife 
looked at him good-humouredly. After dinner Welt approached the 
countess. He talked of the influence of the body over the mind, which 
occasioned satiety in everything. The countess yawned. 

* That is the body,” says she. 

Welt continued calmly talking, and the countess yawned again. 

The grand chamberlain stole up to his lady. 

“ They are man and wife!’ she whispered. 

“It is certain!’ said the grand chamberlain. 

The chamberlain proposed a walk in the garden, and the company went. 
A narrow plank led to a fine water-fall. The grand chamberlain had 
brought bis vertigo with him from the residence; the chamberlain was 
too lusty to trust himself on the plank, and the ladies were timid. Welt 
sought to tranquilise them. He escorted them over the plank; but he 
offered his services last to the countess. 

The grand chamberlain stood smiling on one side, and his wife stood 
smiling at him from the other. It was evening, and the company hasten- 
ed back to the house. The countess was behind, Welt near her. He 
walked on thoughtfully ; she followed him. fatigued. 

The grand chamberlain pressed the hand of his wife. The carriages 
were ordered, the party separated, and bas tened home. 

“ You are a clever woman, my love!’ said the grand chamberlain ; 
“it is certain they are man and wife !” 

‘“* Now, my dear,” said the countess. ‘‘ only take the pains to get cer- 
tain proots !’’ 

“ Leave me alone!” said the count. “The thing is clear; and when 
that is the case, there must be proofs!” Accordingly he weat round the 
neighbourhood to obtain more information ; but wanted proof, and could 
only procure conjectures. People had heard this and seen that: one referred 
to another ; and when he wanted proofs, the one had said nothing and 
the other had heard nothing. He came back sorrowful. “ My dear!” 
said he, “ I return just as rich in conjectures and as poor in proofs!” 

“ Indeed !” said the countess. “Can the people yet doubt that they 
are married °”’ 

“ Alas! no!” said the count ; “but no one can prove it! However, 
I will try what [can do; the day after to-morrow Herr von Welt has 
business in the residence ; I will send immediately to my lawyer! We 
must take advantage of the moment—for conjectures lead to nothing!’ 

The lawyer was called—they were shut up together ; and on the second 
day he drove to the chateau of the countess. 

* All alone ?”’ said the grand chamberlain, as he entered the room with 
an appearance of surprise. : 

“ Herr von Welt is in town!” said the countess: “he will be sorry 
that he was not at home when he finds that you have been here!’ 

The grand chamberlain took a seat near her; he admired the ar- 
rangement of the house and some pictures which were in the room, 

“My husband was a connoisseur!” said the countess, “ The collection 
of paintings he has made proves his taste!” 

“ Ah: his taste proves other things still more,” said the count, smil- 
ing ; and he kissed her hand. “ But be was an extraordinary man ; he 
had caprices, which he showed evea to the last ; his will proves that !” 

The countess looked at him surprised. The grand chamberlain ap- 
peared not to observe it, and continued : 

“ So young as you are, to remain a widow can only be the caprice 
of an old, jealous husband, who wishes to torment you after his death! 








“no—but her fan fell down !”’ 


The poor man forgot that the heart is very susceptible at your age!”’ 
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The countess cast down her eyes and blushed. 

“ Herr von Welt is an old acquaintance—at least I think so?” said the 
grand chamberlain. 

“ I have known him above four years!’ said the countess, embar- 


“ He was remarked at court for his talents and effability,”’ continued 
the grand chamberlain, smiliog—and his smile was exgeemive; “but the 
last year be has been quite lost to the court and tg the world! How 
is it a ble for him not to forget the caprices of an old man who 
is dead ? 

The countess was evidently more embarrassed. 

“ Why were you not eincere with me?” said he, softly, and took ber hand. 
“ Your secret is known in the neighbourhood—why would you conceal 
it from me ?” 

The counters started up terrified. 

“ Is it possible ?” said she, and her voice faltered. “Can the old man 
have—— 0b, count, what do you know—what is known ?” 

“Do you think,” said the count, “ that] watch my advantage 60 ser- 
vilely ?” and bis tone was tender and sincere. “I will see and hear Do- 
thing! Evjoy in peace what you have dearly enough bought by a sacri- 
fice of two years! But, dear countess, I have children who may hereafter 
complain of my pliability and indulgence! I must therefore do some- 
thing to fulfil the duty of a father! Another in my place would require 
——He would lay before you proofs on which to ground bis claims; but 
I spare your beart and respect your secret! The friend is silent—it is 
the father only entreats!” 

“ Alas!” oried the countess, and tears streamed from her eyes, ‘‘ what 
do you require of me?” 

he grand chamberlain drew a paper out of his pocket. 

“ You know,” be continaed, calmly, “ that my property is greatly em- 
barrassed. Your husband left you large estates and a great fortune. 1 
am silent on his will, of which i make no use; but this wound which I 

ve to my interest must not continue bleeding in my children. Sign, 

fore, this writing, my dear frieud. You undertake therein to dis 
charge a part of my debts, which have been occasioned by wy service in 
the state, and your secret will ever remain concealed !”’ 

He fetched a pen. The countess in the meantime reccvered her pre- 
sence of mind. 

“ Allow me,” said she, more tranquilly, “ to request that you will pre- 
sent me the proofs on which you ground your suspicions ?” 

“* Why so?” said be, smiling ; * tbe government will perhaps soon com- 
municate some to you !” 

“The government ?” said the countess, terrified. 

“ You know,” continued he, ** the steady course of justice ; you will be 
cited. It is certainly only a form, butstill unpleasant. You must appear 
and take your oath!” 

‘¢ Oh, heavens!’ cried the countess, and her voice faltered again. 

“You take your outb,” said the grand chamberlain, ‘and remain in 

on of your property !”” 

The countess seized the pen hastily. 

“ Your children sball lose nothing !”’ said she, and signed. 

The grand chamberlain kissed the hand which returned him the paper, 
and went gaily to bis carriage. 

Herr von Welt returned the next day. 

“ We are betrayed !” said the countess, and threw herself weeping into 
his arms. 

“‘ Betrayed ?”’ said he, astonished. 

“ The old priest must have chattered !” said the countess. 
~ “Indeed !” said Welt ;* he has not spoken these nine months—for he 
is dead!” 

The countess looked confounded. She related to him the visit of the 
grand chamberlain, his bebaviour, and ber signature. 

* That is a deception!” cried Welt ; “he has taken you by surprise ; 
but he shall not long enjoy bis triumph !”’ 

He hastened out of the room, ordered his horse, and rode to the grand 
chamberlain. The count came to meet bim on the steps. 

“I bave a word to ray to you, count,” said Welt ; “ but I should wish 
it to be in private !” 

“ A word also with you—for it is time to sit down to dinner, and you 
must be our guest!’’ suid the grand chamberlain, affubly, and led him into 
the room. 

“ Count,” said Welt, “ you expressed a suspicion yesterday to the 
countess in which I am coucerned 2’ 

“ Quite rigbt !”’ replied the count ; “ people told me of these conjectures, 
and I repeated them to the countess.” 

“ Count,” said Welt, “ by what can you prove your conjectures ?”’ 

“ We will talk about it utter dinner,” said the grand chamberlain ; “it 
is already on the table! Our couversing longer may occasion surprise— 
and you do not, of course, wish that we should farnish the people with 
more materials for conjecture ?”’ 

Welt bowed, embarrassed. 

“ After dinner, then,” said he—and his tone was somewhat milder. 
The grand chamberlain opened the dining-room door, and introduced him 
to his wife. 

Two sons of the count were at table with them. The youngest—the 
mother’s darling sat next ber, and amused himself by getting under the 
table to pinch the calf of his father’s leg. The count drew up his feet 
several times, making a wry fuce ; but thestrength of the darling seemed 
to increase—for he clung like crab to the calf. The grand chamberlain 
at last kicked him from him with an exclamation, and the darling fell 
screaming at his mother’s teet. 

“The child grows unbearable !’’ cried the grand chamberlain, as he 
rubbed the calt of bis leg, which was smarting with pain ; and the mother 
wiped the tears from the cheeks of the little one. 

“ Poor child !’’ suid she ; ‘* bas he burt you?” 

“ Go on spoiling bim,’’ said the count, * and he will one day give your 
heart as much pain as he bas done my calf!” 

“ Only do not torment bim,” said the mother, stroking his cheeks ; ‘‘ he 
must be allowed to grow like the tree of the field. It was so that Jean 
Jacques wished boys to be educated.” 

‘** But he is to be a gentieman of the chamber,” said the father ; ‘‘ and 
you will at last make a Jean Jacques of the boy. He will then be good 
for nothing, at most, but to be a stable-boy !” 

“ When the children are grown up,’ said she coldly, “ you may present 
them at court—that you may understand—but do not interfere in their 
—— You do not wish the tender plants to wither before their 

e 

The grand chamberlain was silent, and looked vexed : the countess ex- 
patiated on the virtues of ber children and the cruelties of certain fa- 
thers, who had no steady priuciple of education. 

The storm subsided by degrees, and they rose from the table. Welt 
impatiently remidided the count of his promise, who conducted him iato 

room. 

“Herr von Welt,” said the grand chamberlain, as he begged him to be 
seated, “ am I married ?”’ 

Herr von Welt looked at him with astonishment.. 

“T do not know whut this question means, count ?” 

“ You were not a witness ut our marriage— you did not accompany us 
to the altar; may I be allowed to ask by what means you know we are 
married ?”’ 

“] think you mast be joking!” said Welt. ‘‘ How I know, people have 
told me so!” 

You consider that as a proof, then ?”’ said the grand chamberlain, 

uickly. 

+‘ You embarrass me !’’ said Welt. ‘I knew it before I had the honour 
of seeing you, and my eyes couvinced me !” 

“ What have you seen, then ?”” asked the count. 

“ Ob,” said Welt, “there are certain trifles which soon discover that 
connection! One is more familiar together, one is not so attentive tothe 
choice of expressions when speakiug together, and sometimes one differs 
about the mode of education !”’ 

“ Precisely so!’ coutinued the grand chamberlain; “the ardour of 
first love is gone by ; but we live together, we bestow our attention on 
strangers, and leave our wives to be entertained by others ; we walk on- 
wards lost in thought, and forget that a wife is following!” 

“ Count,” said Welt, emburrassed, “ you describe the most minute fea- 
tures of the picture! But we have digressed from the main point of our 
conversation 2?” 

‘“‘ And I think we have been constantly discussing it!’’ said the grand 
chamberlain. He went to bis bureau and took owt a paper. “ Will 
= have the kindness to deliver this to the countess? You may read it, 

err von Welt—it is the ratiticatioa of my promise! You see I therein 
renounce my claim accordivg to the will!’ 

“The countess will be astovisbed at your generosity,” said Welt ; 

Re ae delivered you a contract yesterday which she requires 

“ Indeed !” said the grand chamberlain ; “ then I beg you to return me 
my writing! But, Herr von Welt, you bave withdrawn yourself entirely 
from court! Dv you kuow that people have made observations upon it? 
Thence arise conjectures! Yuu must have rendered a few people jealous! 


I give you warning, my dear friend! No one can hurt you, but they seek 
to revenge themselves on the countess !’’ 

“ How is that possible?” said Welt, astonished. 

“ T am entreated to ground a complaint on the conjectures I have heard : 
I bave not done so, but bave explained my apprebensions to the countess! 
The ecclesiastical court, which puts the consciences of his royal highness's 
subjects to proof, can put her on her oath !”’ 

Welt looked over the paper much agitated. 

“I will give your renunciation to the conatess,” said be, getting up. 

“ And if she wishes her contract again,” said the grand chamberlain, 
smiling, “it lies bere amongst my papers!” 

“ Count,” said Welt, “ the countess will not be behind you in gener- 
osity! Her property comes from her husband, who bore her name, and I 
am convinced she will be happy to appropriate part of the property to 
pees the splendour of his family !” 

%. . took a friendly leave of the count, who accompanied him to the 
all-door, 


“‘ Will you not soon travel?” said the grand chamberlain, as they de- 
scended the steps, 

“ Possibly very soon!” said Welt. “I mean to accompany the coun- 
tess, who is anxious to be in a warmer climate.” 

“ Well, the observations you may make on your journey cannot be 
otherwise than instructive !”’ said the chamberlain. “ But, my dear friend,” 
he continued, “ when in London or at Madrid, you see a man sitting op- 

te a lady, and the lady lets fall her fan, and he does not stoop to pick 
t up, or when be speaks learnedly, and the lady yawns—and they yawn 
at Madrid as well as bere—then believe me they are man and wife !’ 

Herr von Welt mounted his horse. 

* Ride fast !”’ said the count, laughing ; “‘ make haste bome : a gallop 
et oogteunt the neighbours, who always walk their horses home to their 
wives 

Welt smiled and spurred his animal, The grand chamberlain soon 
after satisfied his creditors and returned to court. 





THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC. 
BY THE AUTZOR OF “ THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND.” 


_The newspapers and periodicals of Great Britain have been in the ba- 
bit of bandling the Americans, their customs, habits, laws, and proceed- 
in gs geverally, with the smallest possible amount of gloves. The Ame- 
rican public—by this term we do not mean merely the American daily 
pres, which we are far from accepting as a complete or adequate repre- 
sentation of the American public—complains of this treatment, and de- 
nounces the attacks made on it asiil-natured, unfair, and prejudiced. To 
this it is replied that the Americans are absurdly thin-skinned and een- 
sitive, and moreover supremely inconsistent in wishing to put down free 
discussion, and curtail the largest liberty of criticism. However incon- 
sistent or illogical the Americans may have been in some of these com- 
plaints, however much they may in the abetract deserve a greater or less 
part of the things said about them, and the jokes cracked on them, we in- 
cline to think that the course pursued by the bulk of the Eoglish press is 
an ill-advised one, and very mischievous in its practical results, tor rea- 
sons which we sball proceed to explain. 

Once for all be it understood at the start, that in arraigning the prac- 
tice of the leading British journals and periodicals, we do not impugn 
the truth of their fundamental facts. We charge them with no falsifica- 
tion of premises. Neither do we question the excellence of their leaders 
as models of literary composition and satirical writing. What we do 
question, and that most seriously, is their policy ; and our object in the 
lollowing pages will be to show why their usual style of treating Ameri- 
can subjects is peculiarly impolitic and dangerous. 

It is often said, and generally admitted, that the Americans are a re- 
markubly sensitive people. Allowing this to be the case, the obvious in- 
ference would seem to be, that there wasno great wisdom in going out of 
the way to irritate them, since grave journalists who write on interna- 
tional matters are not expected to act the part of practical jokers, aggra- 
vating a testy individual for the mere purpose of seeing what fun he 
will make when he loses his temper. But we must look into the matter 
more closely. There are different kinds of sensitiveness. The French, 
for instance, are almost proverbially toucby, but their touchiness is by no 
means the same as that of the Americans. 

Tbe Frenchman is sensitive about little every-day occurrences which 
affect his personal dignity. If you chance to jostle him, or tread on his 
toes, or derange his hat, or interfere with his dog, he flies into a passion. 
True, be is not apt to proceed to personal violence, aud he will generally 
accept with graciousness a timely apology, but until or unless thus ap 
peased, his verbal wrath is excessive. Nor indeed is he slow to get up 
‘an affuir of honour’ on gréundsas trivial as the above. When it comes 
to pen and ink, however he is more philosophic. The criticism of foreign- 
ers be seldom takes the trouble to read, even when able to do so; those 
of bis compatriots he laughs at and repays in kind. French feuilletons 
bave iudeed been the cause of some very striking duels, but however great 
the ec/at attendant on these encounters, their number is small in propor- 
tion to that of duels arising from other causes, and to the provocation 
given one another by the Parisian Jittérateurs. 

Now the sensitiveness of the American manifests in a way precisely the 
reverse of this. An accidental collision in a crowd, or any similar want 
of personal courtesy, is so far from being sharply resented by bim, that it 
is a chance if he even remarks it. You might commit a rudeness of this 
sort in America a hundred times with impupity, unless you were so un- 
lucky as to stumble upon a professional bully of the ** Mose” sort, whose 
amusement as well as business it is to pick quarrels. 

A recent French traveller has mentioned with surprise an incident 
whicb occurred to him soon after his arrival in New York, and which ex- 
actly illustrates our proposition. In a crowded street he chanced to spit 
on # man who was passing. He expected angry words, perbaps some- 
thing worse, but the aggrieved party either not noticing the accident at 
all, or correctly appreciating it as an accident, passed on without the 
slightest remark. On the other hand, the American attaches an extraor- 
divary importance to whatever appearsin print, and especially in widely 
circulated print, like the columns of a newspaper. He is not alwayscri 
tical to discriminate the value of the source whence the praise or censure 
proceeds ; it is enough for him that it circulates. Much elated by praise, 
be is correspondingly annoyed by blame. This fact explains in a great 
measure the inferiority of American literary criticism, such criticism be- 
ing at a discount, because when honestly exercised it almost inevitably 
leads to personal squabbles. It also goes far to account for the influence 
wielded by some of the American daily papers, an influence of which we 
should vainly seek the explanation, either in the literary merit of their 
articles or the personal character of their conductors. Most of the scan- 
dalous papers in England have died out, not because their proprietors 
were perpetually cowhided or perpetuatly prosecuted, but because the 
public refused to patronize them. In America the convicted libeller 
pays bis costs and damages out of the increased circulation which the no- 
toriety ofa conviction procures forhim ; and the thrashing received in 
his own person, or vicariously in that of one of his reporters, acts as 
a réclame for bis journal. The suit and the aseault are testimonies of the 
bigbest kind to bis powers of annoyance. And thus the Barnard Gregory 
ot New York becomes a candidate for a foreign mission, and Alderman 
Harmer of Nassau-street actually obtains a seat in Congress. But, it may 
be asked, is not a sensitiveness which leads to such results highly repre- 
sensible? That is not the point now under discussion. Reprebeusible or 
not, we find the sentiment existing, and its existence must be taken into 
account in dealing with the people among whomit prevails. Moreover, 
this sentiment isaggravated tenfold by an unfortunate contrast between a 
peculiarity of the English intellect and a peculiarity of the American ap- 
prebension. The cultivated English mind delights in bauter, in that 
species of saucy but not malevolent railiery which popularly denominates 
itself choff, and which does not necessarily imply any want of respect or 
esteem fur the object of it, though its form and manner are anything but 
respectful. What English writers love to boast of is undeniably trae— 
that they exercise this propensity on their own affairs and institutions 
quite as unsparingly as they do on those of foreigners. They are as criti- 
Cul on themselves as on other people. The misfortune is, however, that 
other people do not always understand it so well, and of all people the 
worst to understand it are the Americans. They are too serious and 
earnest to take chaff at its just value and meaning. It isnot within their 
Comprebension that a paragraphist ean quiz an individual or make fun 
: a — without entertaining an intense personal or pulitival enmity to 

im or i 

When the English journalist says triumpbantly, “ We satirize things at 
bome as freely as things abroad,” be considers bimeelf arrived at the ne 
plus ultra otf controversy on that head. Yet this sort of argument is 
surely not to be admitted in its broadest form, and without limitation. 
It would hardly do to carry out in all the transactions of everyday lite. 
A man who were to beat his neighbour’s wile, for instance, would find 
small justification in the fact that he had been in the habit of beating his 





own. Nor in this particular case would it be impossible to turn the arga- 





ment round, and reason inversely, thus: the Americans (or any other 
ple) exercise a certain amount of reserve in discussing certain sub- 
fot, therefore they expect tbat foreigners will do the same. 

“It is the privilege, and the duty, aad the pride of an Euglish journalist 
to speak the truth without fear or favour.” Very well. This isa mag. 
nificent sentiment, which we should reluctantly incur the responsibility 
of even seeming to take exception to. But the implied practical appli- 
cation is by no means a logical inference. The necessity of telling the 
truth does not involve the necessity of telling it in the most disagreeable 
manner, aad with an elaborate garnish of the most aggravating circum- 
stances. A gentleman is bound to tell the truth, but is he not also bound 
to give no unnecessary offence? 

“ We defy any one to contradict our statements in matters of fact. Has 
not this, and that, and the other been said and done in America? And if 
our statements cannot be controverted, what is there to complain of?” 
But surely between the wholesale fabrications of the Vew York Herald, 
or the Vew York Tribune, on the one band, and a perfectly candid 
and fair representation on the other, there is a tolerably wide range. It 
appears more a platitude than a paradox to say that a number of truths 
may be told so as to leave an uatrue impression, yet this simple proposi- 
tion is constantly ignored in the practice of the English press. One ob- 
vious method of doing this is to omit or slur over counterbalancing facts, 
Would any one, for example, who de pended wholly or chiefly for his Ame- 
rican information on the columns of the Times, get a correct idea of the 
state of things acroes the Atlantic? We answer unhesitatingly, No! His 
information, though positively true, would be relatively false, from ite 
one-sided nature and dexterous colouring. 

We cannot better illustrate our meaning than by comparing the con- 
duct and language of the English press generally (there are some note- 
wortby exceptions, sach as the Daily Vews) towards America, with its con- 
duct and language towards the German powers. Doubtless every Eng- 
lish journalist would repel with scorn the insinuation that he was influ- 
enced either by fear or by any interested motive to conciliate those pow- 
ers at the expense of trath and freedom. Yet how discreet, and courte- 
ous, and patient, and long-suffering bas been the general tone of the Bng- 
lish press towards Germany ? What can be the reason of th's difference? Je 
it theoretical sympathy! Surely an Eoglisbman cannot fel a marked 
preference for the institutions of Austria, political or religious, over those 
of America. Is it practical gratitude for better deserts? No unarmed 
Englishman has been cut down in the streets of New Orleans by an armed 
American officer, nor have Eaglish travellers been stopped and pestered 
with impossible passport and custom-house regulations, and treated like 
suspected conspirators or detected pickpockets by Americay functionariee. 
The Times should try for a few months to be as civil to America, as it 
usually is to Austria—just for the sake of curiosity and variety—would 
anybody be the worse for it? 

Oar principal object, however, is to scrutinize the policy, rather than 
the fairness of the course pursued in re to America by the greater 
portion of the English press. For this purpose it will be necessary to take 
a brief retrospective view of its historical relations with America. 

During the first forty years of the preseat century, while the old party 
lines of Whig and Tory continued to be distinctly drawn, and to comprise 
between them nearly the whole of the Eoglish political world, the Ame- 
rican Republic was generally regarded as a sort of out-door off-shoot and 
result of Whig principles, and accordingly came in for its share of the ge- 
neral condemnation pronounced by Tory writers on everything Whig. 
For the same reason Whig writers generally defended it, sometimes per- 
haps in a tone of supercilious patronage, butat any rate defended it. Ia 
those days Blackwood, the Quarterly, the Standard, &c., noticed the 
Americans unfavourably, as a matter of course, and a bit of party “ ba- 
siness.” Equally as a matter of course the Edinburgh, the Morning 
Chronicle, &c., took their part. The Times was for or against, accord- 
ing to the side it happened to be on. Bat even before the present bou/e- 
versement and disarrangement of English political parties, which has 
brought about such funny results here and there (making the Morning 
Post a Whig organ for instance)—even before this upsetting of old party 
landmarks, it came to be generally allowed that the Western Republic 
bad out-grown its guasi-dependence on English party politics. The Con- 
servatives no longer felt obliged to attack it, and many of the Liberals 
certainly got well over their propensity to praise it. Were we asked to 
name the English publications which during the last twelve years have 
been most systematically viruleut in their anti-American articles, we 
should feel little hesitation in naming, among newspapers, the Times, 
which has been generally on the liberal side during that period; among 
periodicals, the late Foreign Quarterly, which though not openly hang- 
ing out any political flag, was obviously and decidedly Palmerston- 
Whig. 

It is clear then that no English journalist is bound by party ties at 
home to adopt an unfavourable tovue towards America. He is left per- 
fectly free in that respect. The excuse was a tolerably good one while it 
lasted (and conversely let us add, must be accepted as a palliation for 
much of the nonsense which the democratic and Administration prints in 
America are wont to utter about England), but it exists no longer, and 
the journalist has only to consider the interest of all England in reference 
to the relations of the two countries. ; 

In America the case may be fairly stated thus. The feeling of a majo- 
rity of the population is, we regret to say, unfavourable to England. But 
there is a large and respectable minority always existing, though not 
always composed of the same elements or acting in concert, which is de- 
cidedly friendly. Now it is clearly the policy of the English press (as- 
sumed as the representative of the Euglish people) to support and strength- 
en this minority, whereas its almost constant tendency has been to play 
into the hands of the majority. é 

How so? Simply thus: by thrusting the minority into the same boat 
with the majority, confounding them in the same censure, assailing them 
with the same ridicule, weakening at the same time their chance of suc- 
cess in opposition, and their inclination to opposition. 

There are cases in which it is bard to separate the minority from the 
majority, in dealing with a foreign nation. Thus it would be impossible 
to go to war with the majority and remain at peace with the minority. 
Yet, even in this extreme instance, he would be but a- poor statesman 
who should take no account of the minority in the hostile country. Let 
us suppose, for the sake of argument, that there is a strong peace party 
in Russia, numbering say one-fourth of the great landed proprietors and 
the influential persons at court. On this hypothesis, it would be the clear 
interest and duty of the allies, by offering fair and unexceptionable terms 
of negotiation, and by other obvious means, to endeavour to strengthen 
the bands and increase the numbers of this peace party. If, then, our 
proposition be true even of nations engaged in actual hostilities, how 
much more must it be of those between whom not only extensive diplo- 
matic, but the closest and most important commercial, relatious exist. 

We have remarked in a former article that the American minority has 
a constant source of power in the possibility of its becoming a majority. 
But a stronger point than this remains behind. Not only do the words 
and acts of the American Government, so promiscuously attributed to 
the American people, not always represent the whore of that peopie, bui 
they do not always represent the majority of it. We put aside the cases 
in which the President and the Senate have been at variance, for the Se- 
nate might be considered a qguasi-aristocratic body. But the House of 
Representatives, chosen more directly by the people than the President 
himself, frequently changes its political complexion during the latter halt 
of the presidential term, simultaneously with, and in cousequence of, the 
state elections going against the administration. Nor ought such a con- 
dition of things to excite surprise, least of all in Eoglaod, where at this 
moment it is doubtful if any Ministry could be formed which would be 
sure on all the great questions of the day of either commanding a majo- 
rity in Parliament, or representing a majority of the nation. — 

But the English press generally despises the trouble of making these 
obvious distinctions, and prefers to covfound all American men and things 
in indiscriminate condemnation. Congress passes a measure of doubttul 
propriety after a long conflict, by a small majority. Perhaps the next 
Congress may reverse this decision ; at avy rate the circumstances show 
that a large party in the country is opposed to the measure, Never mind; 
put it down to the discredit af the whole country and all the parties in it. 
One section of the Union carries some favourite plan of its own, to which 
the other section is bitterly opposed. Blame that other section too for 
what it could not prevent by avy means short of civil war. The admini- 
stration makes some ipjudicious appointment, or issues some silly mani- 
festo. That too is the fault of the American people, though the Ameri- 
can people at that very moment may be coudemuing, in the most practi- 
cal way, at all the local elections, the conduct of the administra- 
tion. 

It will give more precision to our statements if we examine in detail 
the conduct of the English press towards certain American political 

arties. 
. And first, the late Whig party (we are obliged to speak of it in the past 
tense, for it is now a8 completely disorganized as the old Tories or Pro- 
tectionists bere). No one tolerably read in American political history 
can doubt that this party, which tor twenty years occasionally held the 
reins of power, but generally acted the part of the regular Oppositi on, . 
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was on the whole desided 
been so openly or noisily 
e period was Frene’ 
ao They were so, partly by reason of its partial descent from the old 
Federalist Opposition ; partly from its comprising a majority, not ex- 
actly of the literary men, perhaps, but of the best educated and most ac- 
complished men in the couutry ; partly from its including also a majo- 
rity of the old Protestant and Puritan feelings :* in short, from a variety 
of causes, which it is unnecessary to enumerate. Did the English press 
reciprocate the good offices of the American Whigs? A conscientious 
study of that press during years of the period referred to, leaves no room 
for other than a negative auswer. The liberal prints generally attacked 
the American Whigs for not being Free-traders. The conservative prints 
generall y assailed them for not goiug far enzagh io their resistance to the 
anti-Eoglish parties, forgetting that they had duties on both sides, and 
were bound to look at home as well as abroad. The really eminent 
statesmen and orators idolized by the Whigs were damned with faint 
raise by the English press. In fine, its whule tendency was, on the one 
and, to throw cold water on the sympathy of its American friends, and 
on the other, to weaken their inflaence by giving a handle to their ad- 
versaries. On the downfall of the Whigs arose aaother opposition party, 
which had for some years previous maintained a sort of embryo existence, 
under the name of Wative American, but which started into full vitality 
with the slang title of Know nothings. Though this new political sect 
might in a rough way be described as opposed to all foreigners and 
foreign influence, many of its immediate developments were decidedly 
favourable to Hugland. In the first place, negatively, because the Eog- 
lish residents in the United States have never (much to their credit be it 
said) interfered ia the oe ie of the country, and were therefore in no 
respect obnoxious to the Kaow-nothings; and then positively, because 
one of their leadiog principles was opposition to the influence of the Irish 
emigrauts, and particularly of the [rish priests, an influence which, it is 
hardly necessary here to repeat, bas been invariably hostile to Eaglaad, 
and which, had its power only equalled its will, would long since have 
involved the two conntries in open war. How has the Eaglish press 
’ treated the Know-nothings? Their appearance above the political hori- 
zon was greeted with a most virulent attack from the Times, and the 
comments of other journals upon them bave been mostly depreciatury. 

The anti-slavery and free-soil agitation in America fell in so exactly 
with the long-established moral and religious prepossessions of ‘nfluential 
classes in England ; it presented such an occasion for sentimental decla- 
mation and cheap sympathy as well as for the outpouring of real honest 
indignation ; it afforded so happy a second edition of the Jenny Lind 
mania, in the double apotheosis of a woman who was at the same time a 
great lion and a great virtue, that it could not fail to be immensely popu- 
lar with the public of Great Britain. The press was borne along by the 
stream. But it weot rather behiad than before public opinion. It was 
not sorry to have its fling at American institutions, bat much less fond of 
praising American abolitionists, The same propensity to criticise acces- 
sories, to carp and nibble at details, to ridicule minor extravagances, that 
marks its treatment of Americans generally, marks its treatment of the 
anti-slavery mea in particular. 

We repeat it, the general language of the English presst towards Ameri- 
cans, one and all, is not such as to encourage the American aimirers of 
England in their pro-English sympathies. Routine and obstinate conser 
vatism upfortuuately exist in other things besides military organization ; 
the tone which might safely be used towards the United States when they 
bumbered but a few millions, almost outside of the civilized world, and 
without exterpal power or influence, physical or moral, bas been continued 
dowa toa time when itis dangerously out of place. The Americans 
have been charged with a spirit of braggadocio, and it is possible that they 
may set an oyer-estimate on their pregress in some respects,—in art, ia 
literature, in criticism, even in morality,—but one thing they do appreci- 
ate correctly, and that is their growing importance in the material and 
political world. They know, individually and collectively, that Euro- 
peans can no longer afford to slight them. 

It is because we have the highest opinion of the talent, integrity, edu- 
cation, and social position of the gentlemen who write for the Eoglish 
press, that we offer for their consideration these remarks—remarks which 
they, from the height of their superior wit and cleverness, may possibly 
look down upon as feebly and clumsily expressed, but which are never- 
theless dictated by a sincere desire of doing good. And if they desire todo 
good to the Americans, let them try it in some other way than by continu - 
ally eatirizing them. The Americans can find satirists among themselves 
at less expense to the common cause of humanity. The task is uograte- 
ful anywhere, but ifa native attempts it, the worst that can happen to 
him is that he or bis family will be set up for marks to be lied at by the 
“ head devil’ of the Herald or the Trzbune, and all subordinate imps 
and correspondents. Tbe mischief stops with a certain amount of perso- 
nal annoyance to himself; it does not make trouble between two great 
countries. A joke is a very good thing, but there are cases in which it 
decidedly does not pay. The officer in colonial days who wrote a ribald 
and obscene song to ridicule the despised provincials, little thought that 
his fellow-soldiers would be ignominiously marched out of the country to 
that very tune, and that it would live to become the national air of a pow- 
erful people when his own name was irretrievably lost in oblivion. And 
should serious difficulties (which God avert!) ever arise between England 
and America, it would be a poor consolation to the friends of humanity 
to reflect that the Times had made this editor or that ambassador the 
laughing-stock of Europe. C,(#aRLEs) A.(STOR) B.(RISTED.) 

—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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NINETTE POMPON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ninette and her husband were obliged to travel by slow stages, on 
account of Monutmar’s extreme feebleness, which rendered him unable to 
make any long exertion. When they were about half way to the end of 
their expedition, they were induced by the beauty of a little towa at 
which they stopped to decide on passing a few days there, before coati- 
nuing their journey. Unfortunately, the only inn in the place was so full 
that they were unable to procure a private sitting-room ; the host, how- 
ever, assured them that many of the travellers now in his hotel were go- 
ing to leave the town on the following moraing, and that they would 
then be able to choose their apartment. 

While her husband, who was somewhat fatigued with his day’s travel, 
was lying down on bis bed, ia the hope of obtaining an hour's sleep, Ni- 
nette, not wishing to disturb him, descended to the travellers’ room. 
The only person in the salle beside herself was a man who, leaning back 
in his chair, with his feet on the window-sill, was reading a newspaper at 
the further end of the room, in a little embrasure of the wall. He was 
probably but a passing sojourner at the inn; for he wore a long riding- 
Coat, in the fashion of equestrians of that day, and a pair of long boots, 
with spurs buckled over the instep. The traveller was seated at some 
distance from the entrance, and with his back to the fireplace, where Ni- 
nette was warming her hands and feet ; for although it was now the mid- 
dle of spring, the days were still damp and raw, and she was chilled and 
numbed from sitting so long in the carriage; both were, however, too 
much occupied—he with his newspaper, and she with her own thoughts 
—to observe each other ; and be had not even lifted his head or appeared 
to notice her entrance when she came into the room, 

“ Does this box belong to you, madam?” said a servant, throwing 
down a portmanteau at the door ; ‘“‘ Montmar, I think—that’s your name, 
isn’t it, madam? I brought the box here, because I did not like to dis- 
turb the sick gentleman.” 

* Yes, O yes,” answered Ninette, looking at the address on the box, 
“ that belongs to us—you were quite right. Heis sleeping now. I think 
you had better leave the box outside the door for the present, for you will 
wake him if you take it into the room.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the servant, shouldering the portmanteau, 
and going off with it. 

“ Montmar!”’ cried the traveller, with a sudden start as he heard the 
name, and rising to his feet in such a hurry that he knocked over the 
chair, and the paper fell out of his hand. Madam Montmar, indeed, also 
turned not less suddenly as she caught that exclamation, and their eyes 
met. Yes! they stood fronting each other in silence ; and, despite the 
bronzed cheek, and the long mustache and beard, Ninette could not but 
recognise that face. Man or ghost it was Hubert Dessert himself that 
stood before her. He remained motionless for a moment, with his eyes 

fixed full upon her ; and then, with a slight inclination of his head, anda 
half perceptible curl of his proud lip—- 
* Pardon me, madam,” he said, “ I—I see that I have unconsciously 
intruded upon you, and—and your husband——” 
He moved to the door as he spoke ; bat as he saw that pale woman 
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leaning there with the deathly whiteness on ber face, the words seemed to 
suffocate him, and be could not finish the sentence. 


—it was not withdrawn, but it rested, cold and with a lifeless feeling, 


‘“* Hubert!” she faltered. 
In a moment he was at her side—at her feet ; he had caught her hand 


in his own. 

“O, Ninette! Ninette!”’ he cried, “ my life’s lost star—woman, too 
wildly worsbipped—too undyingly cherished—is it thus we meet at last ?”” 
Ay, indeed ; was this then the meeting which she had looked for, and 
dreamt of, for such long, long, desolate years? 

* You are silent,” be cried, with the hurried and broken accent of one 
that has suddenly burst down the barriers of the reserve of a lifetime ; 
“ O speak, for God’s sake speak, and lift from my heart the desolation 
and the darkness of years; explain this hideous riddle—I will believe 
that all bas been some feverish dream—some delirious mistake. I will 
believe avything but that you are lost to me for ever!’’ and rising, he 
caught her to his heart, and flung bis arms about her, in one brief and 
almost terrible embrace of passioaate anguish. 

She seemed suddenly to recover herself; she shrank from him with a 
slight shudder; he did not detain her. 

_“ Hubert,” she murmured, “ it is too late. 
did you not come before!” 

“ Too late,” he said sorrowfully, and recoiling from her as he spoke 

with a quivering lip. “ Yes, indeed, the dead should never return: it is 

wisely ordered so. O, woman! woman!” he cried bitterly, “ could you 
not wait one year? When you yet scarcely thought mecoldin my grave, 
could you so uareluctantly wed another 2?” 

“ Hubert! Hubert!’’ she faltered, “ what do you mean?—you wrong me 
—Hubert, as there is truth in heaven you wrong me.” 

‘“‘ Alas! madam,” he said sternly, ‘‘ you have wronged yourself—it 
was no idle tale: my own eyes, my own ears could not have deceived 
me. 

“ They told me——” she began, but she could not continue. 

“ Yes, that I was dead—I koow it,” he interrupted. “ And you, find- 
ing yourself released from the restraint of a tie which had long growa 
irksome, married before the year was out: it was natural enough.” 

“ Hubert,” she began again—— 

“Tam not reproaching you, madam,” he said ; “ or, ifI did, forgive 
me. I should have died, [ know. Why, why did I break from the fia- 
gers of the grave? But I could not, I would not die, because [ thought 
(it was the vanity of youth that made me think it), my death will kill 
her too ; so when the clatch of death was at my heart, I prayed to God, 
‘ Let me yet live this time, for there is a woman upon earth, and this wo- 
mau loves me; and if{ die, her heart will break.’ And so, I suppose, 
he heard my prayer to punish its folly ; and from death in the desert [ 
arose, and escaped, as by a miracle. Well, [crossed the world, and wan- 
dered back alone to my native village. It was deserted—to me, at least, 
deserted: fur I had sought but one woman there, and she was gone. I 
would not believe that she was so soon disloyal to the grave; for [ had 
foolish old-fashioned notions about such things then, and [ thought I kuew 
her better than I did. ‘ They have told her that I am dead,’ [ thought, 
‘and she has mourned for my death, and that death has left her friend- 
less and alone, and she has sought some temporary asylum for her grief; 
but [ will go and comfort her.’ So 1 traced her steps, and followed 
where she had gone, believing in her truth and pitying her. It was not 
a desolate and sorrowing child that I was journeying to meet, but a con- 
tented and cheerful married woman. Yet still old fancies cling so round 
the heart, I would not trust the tale I heard; ‘I will see her myself,’ 
[ said : “ I will hear my doom from her own lips ; my own eyes, my owa 
ears alone shall satisfy me that I have beeu so soon forgotten.’ So I did 
see her, madam—I did hear her: the tale was trae—my heart was 
wrung—lI heard the sentence passed, and bowed my head.” 
She tried to speak, but her voic2 choked and failed her. Again he 
hurried on—* Better, indeed, thrice better, had I died before I beard 
those words! Then I should have died at least with youth’s faith unsul- 
lied in my heart, and without accusing God! How I have lived on since 
that night I hardly know, or care, indeed, to think. Wherever I turned 
it was only to wander farther in the desert from the gates of Eden, now 
for ever closed upon me. I could not restin my own country. Amid the 
thousand human lives about me, I koew only of one callous heart. 
Amongst the thousand faces that I met, I beheld only one whose beauty 
and whose truth were lost to me for ever. I could not return to my na- 
tive village, for it was the birthplace ofa futile and foolish affection, 
which it now shamed me to have felt ; and ‘ how,’ I thought; ‘ shall I 
meet their faces, whom [ knew in childhood, now?’ The whole world was 


O, Hubert! Hubert! why 


obeyed. Habert, I thoaght of you as one in heaven, not oa earth. I be- 

lieved you saw me, watched over me, were near me then. I[ believed that 

you could see the struggle at my heart ; and, ob! in many and many & 

weary, sleepless, thoughtfal night, as my duty seemed to unfold itself 

slowly, aad grow clear and clearer to the sense, aod I strove hard and long 

to accept it, and humbly and faithfully abide in it, [ bave fancied that 

from some angel-home you smiled upon me, pitied and approved! Ha- 

bert, that man loved me—as a father might a child. He kaew how little 

I bad to give him, yet he prized it still. I married him, Hubert. Do you 

blame me? Answer now.” 

“ Blame you!” be said, rising, and drawing her to him, “ Alas! no ; 

my poor, poor child! Nordo[ accuse Montmar. I did confide to him 

that ring; I doubt not he believed me dead. But you, the unconscious 

victim of a fatal error—a tale that wore too terrible a semblance of the 

truth—how can I reproach you, that, with a heart so pure, you dedicated 

your desolate life to eo stera and cheerless a duty? My poor love, that 

cheek is pale ; it has known grief too soon. But, Niuette,” he added, 

with intease, repressed earnestness, “ you tell me that your beart is yet 

unchanged, and itg first and single affection you yet permit me to claim. 

While this is so all other ties are ropes of sand; they cannot, shall not 

hold you from me. Before God, and in the great court of human feeling, 

we are man and wife. Youare still mine—mine alone. I admit no other 

claim ; I will submit to none. O, my beart’s chosen one—my mistress— 

my betrothed,” he cried vehemently, and grasping her hand with impe- 

tuous energy. “ It is not even now too late that we have met! Before 

the grave closes upon both, some happier years may yet beours. Fly 

with me at once—at once, while there is time. I will carry you to the 

end of the world ; anywhere, any place is better than this, i am rich, 

Ninette—no outcast now. I do not woo you toa pauper’s home. In less 

thao half an hour a carriage can be got realy; your boxes are already 

packed; or should you leave them here, you shall not want. You con- 

seat! Ab, yes, mine, mine once more and for evermore!” he passionately 

cried, as he pressed bis burning and fevered lips to hers. 

Stuaned and overpowered by the tumultuous vehemence with which 
he spoke, she remained for some moments like one stupified ; but as the 
full meaning of his words grew slowly clear to her comprehension, she re- 
coiled from that unconscious embrace, and retreating with a look of inex- 
pressible pain, hid her face in her hands— 

“ ©, Hubert,” she murmured, with a voice scarcely audible, “do not 
tempt me. Be merciful! Be generous! Spare me, Hubert, this deep 
pain! You ask what you well know [ cannot conseut to. Iam now the 
guardian of another’s honour ; the name I bear is his, I once sought the 
protection of that name—how shall I now bring shame upon it? He is 
old, and blind, and weak. How can I leave him—him that never spoke 
a harsh word, or did an unkind act to me since we have lived together? 
[ cannot break his heart. I cannot do this thing!" 

« Not his,” he cried bitterly, “but mine the heart that you are willing 
to break! Are these the words of an unchanged aff-ctioa—this—this the 
proof ofa heart unalterably mine, as you have said? Child, these words 
are false and weak. The heart knows no such logic. These ties you speak 
of are but hay-wisps ; before one deep emotion, one true impulse, they 
would shrivel, burst, and fall!” 

‘* Hubert,” she sobbed, “ can this, indeed, be you?” 

“ Ninette! Ninette!’? he answered, “ were you oot first mine? To me 
your heart was given. To me your troth was plighted. Impressed with 
a false beliefin my death, you surrendered to anvther the rights that had 
been mine, But that death never really took place, that belief has been 
dispelied, and those rights are, therefore, still mine. They were never 
truly cancelled, for I never surrendered them, and you never willingly 
withdrew them, and here I stand to claim them now. All others are but 
a usurpation and a wrong, and cannot bind you still.” 

She lifted up her head, and looked earnestly and sorrowfally into his 
face. The big, bright tears were rolling slowly down her own, and trem- 
bled on each soft, dark eyelash. 

“ Hubert,” she said, speaking very slowly, and with a painful difficalty, 
“do you reme mber that you once said that human life must recoga 
some higher law even than love, and that was duty. I did not under- 
staad those words when you said them then; but [ have suffered, and 
have understood them since. Oh, have you forgotten the wisdom of — 
youth? Alas, Hubert, you that know my weakuess—you to whom I have 
opened all my heart—you that know the painful struggle I endure, and 

how difficult and hard henceforth must be my daily life, you certainly 
should have been the last to tempt me thas, or to add such pain to a heart 
already wrang ay sorrow. Ob, when I spoke to you just oow, I was, in- 
deed, comforted and consoled by the feeling, that if, indeed, the fature 





sore, and every stream in it was poisoned. [I said, ‘ I will forget her,’ 
but I could not. I thought, ‘ she is unworthy,’ yet I still cherished the 
memory of days when I believed her true. [joined the army again. I 
said, ‘ it will be easy to die now.’ I sought death everywhere, but found 
him not. Alas! to those who most yearn for the grave it never opens. 
Honours fell upon me which [ did not care to have. I was praised for 
a courage which I did not really possess. Ever by the dying camp fires, 
beneath the silent midnight shade, and even in the shattered breach, and 
at the van of the forlorn hope, the image of that woman was still beside 
me ; and where [ looked for death I met only the face from which I was 
flying. I had thought to have shut her forever from my heart, but I de- 
ceived myself. Pride even did not help me as it should; and though I 
still cried, ‘ she is untrue,’ I allowed myself to form excuses for her ap- 
parent forgetfulness.”’ 

“ © Hubert! Hubert!” cried Ninette, breaking as from the spell of a 
nightmare, into a sudden and passionate utterance, “ you Save been cru- 
elly deceived.” 

** Deceived !”’ he repeated. 

“ Yes,” she said; “ the name which so lightly imposed upon you had 
been only assumed as a temporary protection. [was mot married when 
we met, aud the words of your uamerited reproach pierced deeply to a 
heart that never had ceased, nor ever will, Hubert, to beat tenderly and 
truly for you. O, Habert! Hubert! why were you so readily the dupe of 
a deception which your own heart might easily have explained? Alas! 
my poor friend, could one doubtful word displace so soon the confidence 
of years? Why, why did you not seek me yourself—confirm the sugges- 
tious of your better instincts, and absolve the woman that you loved from 
the imputation of a wrong which should never have been attributed to 
her oa so trivial a foundation? I doubt not, indeed, that you have suf- 
fered, my Hubert,” she said, gazing at him tenderly through her tears. 
“ Ah me! how much pain might have been spared to both, bat for that 
fatal pride!” 

Dessert seemed literally to writhe beneath these words. “ Forgive 
me,”’ he said, humbly, and with a heart-broken accent, as he lifted her 
hand. and pressed it with passionate reverence to his lips. 

“Years, years,’ she coatinued, “ through my }ife and in my heart 
those hasty and cruel words have left their lasting paia. We met and 
parted as you know, aud time passed by; until at last, from hopeless 
fancies and wild thoughts, that meeting grew into a sort of dream—a 
strange, unreal nightmare, which I strove not to recall. For the belief 
in the loss of all my hopes in life had been already forced upon me with 
such terrible distinctness, that [ was compelled to deem myself deceived 
by my own senses, and to doubt that it wasindeed your voice that I heard 
once more. My love, then, was lost to me for ever. That which I gave 
you once—my heart —has never been another’s ; it is yours yet, alas! ia 
vain! All life’s dreams were over now—its duties alone remained. Hu- 
bert, I had but one friend—but one human being, who, in my life’s widow- 
hood to you, stood near me. He came to me as your friead—your own 
words, too, had once confirmed bis title to that name. He mourned for you 
with me: he seemed to grieveia my grief. He said that he had loved 
you as a brother, and his words touched me, for I saw he spoke the truth. 
He came to me, Hubert, a shattered, broken wreck—a man wasted with 
suffering, and fallen upon early age. He bore with him, alas! that fatal 
token of the grave ; for when the pledge of our early vows returned to 
me, as the sign and seal of their irrevocable doom, it was from his hands 
that I received it. With this he came and went. Time wasted desolately 
by. It brought no change in my deep grief—no light along the hopeless 
years. How shouldit? Well, we met again. I found him, Hubert, mis- 
erable, bliad, forlorn, and friendiess like myself. I found that my pre- 
sence soothed him in his darkest hours, relieved him in his sharpest pain ; 
80 that he grew, at length, to lean upon me like a child ; and he was old, 
and had no other friend-——.”’ 

She paused a moment, for her voice began te falter. He was at her 
feet as though he had been smitten dowa there by some heavy blow. He 
had not moved while she was speaking, and his head was bowed upon his 
breast like one who hears his doom, and dare not speak ; but his swollen 
~ crimson temples seemed nigh bursting with their intense and painful 
strain. 

Again she spoke— 

‘* Hubert, to that man I was as all the world to others. I knew he 
could not live on without me. He was not such a one as a girl usually 
chooses for her husband. He was not young, nor strong, nor handsome ; 
but old, and very weak. On! I have said that life’s dreams were passed 
away—its duties all that were left me. God seemed to speak out sud- 
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denly in my heart, and dictate the path to follow. 1 bowed my head and 


were still lost to us, the past was cleared up and explained—that you 
understood me now, and would feel for me, as I feel for you, Hubert. Must 
[ think that I was mistaken ?”’ 

“ Feel for me!” he cried. “ You love to mock me with such words. 
Your sympathy, at least, costs you nothing. It entails no sacrifice—it 
can but inspire little gratitude.” 

‘“* Hubert,” she said, with a shudder of the heart, ‘it is you who are 
changed, not I.”’ 

“ Say frankly that you hate me, as you do,” he said ; “I shall under- 
stand you better.” 

‘“*T have spoken once too frankly,” she replied, coldly. 

“ By heaven, Ninette!” he cried, seizing her wrist with a burning grasp 
which, terrified and trembling, she in vain atterapted to shake off, “I will 
not part from you thus! You have rejected, scorned me, till I am mad 
with passion and despair! Child! child! you have roused a fiend you 
cannot lightly lay again!” 

* Release me, sir!’ she cried, with an impotent struggle to escape ; 
“you have indeed wounded and humbled me! Have you a soldier's ho- 
nour, a man’s pity, or must I call for aid?” 

“ Ninette! Ninette!” cried an anxious voice behind her as she spoke, 
and suddenly her companion, startled at the sound, relaxed his grasp 
upon ber arm. 

“My husband! my husband!’’ cried Ninette, and ran into his arms. 

Montmar, meeting with no reply when on awaking from his siesta he had 
calied his wife, and somewhat alarmed by her abseuce, had descended the 
stairs alone, and attracted by the sound of voices, of which, with the 
acuteness of hearing peculiar to the blind, he at once recognised his wife’s 
as one, had felt his way through the open door of the room, from which 
the sounds had proceeded. Unheard during this excited conversation, he 
had entered and partially overheard the latter part of it, as he stood 
there, with his head painfully stretched forward, and an expression of 
impotent alarm on his face, such as I have heard described to be the look 
upon a horse’s face ia the vicinity of some tiger’s lair, when the wild 
beast is preparing to spriag down. 

“ T congratulate you, madam,” said Dessert, with a glance of scornful 
disappoiutmeat at Ninette, who was sobbing coavulsively upon the old 
man’s breast ; “ and you, sir,” he added, turning to Montmar, “I leave 
with the best possible wishes, to your wife’s affection and your own 
thoughts! They will both avenge me yet,” he muttered, as he strode 
out of the room. wali 

. CHAPTER XII. : 

It was in the dusk, towards the evening of that eventful day, Ninette 
was still sitting alone, and weeping bitterly, when she was aroused by a 
little knock at the room door. 

May I come in 2” said a low voice, and looking up she saw her hus- 
band beside her. He had till now judiciously left her to herself. He felt 
that for the present all words would be painful. “{ have brought youa 
letter, dear,” he said, placing a note upon the table. 

“A letter!” she repeated. Acad. 

* Yes,” he said, “ the servant who brought it up stairs dida’t like to 
disturb you. I heard him inquiriog after you, and asked him what he 
wanted, when he gave me the note. I am very sorry this has happened, 
But pray try to think, as I shall myself, that this letter has never passed 
through my hands, and that I am ignorant of its ever haviag been sent.” 

He was leaving the room softly as he spoke. 

“ Stay!” she cried. 

“] think you had better be alone, my child,” he answered tenderly. 

“I can only open this letter,” she said, “in your presence.” 

He sat down without replying, and covered bis face with his hands. 

She broke the seal with trembling fingers and read :— 

“T have been hasty. I have hurt you, and I did not willingly do so. 
Forgive me ; [ did not mean this. But O, N inette, how could I lose you 
calmly, and for ever? Ycu, too, by this will have had time to reflect 
upon that irrevocable doom to which this morning you were willing to 
sentence both yourself and me. I know that the step which I still urge 
upon you must look a grave one to a woman, but it is really far less so 
thau it appears. The words with which this morning you strove to fortify 
your resolution have indeed a sound of authority, but it is, believe me, a 
false one ; and, alas! my poor friend, what compensation is there in these 
for a breaking heart, and the knowledge which will accompany it, that 
you have of your own accord wrecked for ever the happiness, and embit- 
tered the whole existence of the man you profess to love. But it is not 
for my bappiness but your own that | now speak. I think you over-esti- 
mate your own courage, Ninette ; for you cannot but see that, even grant- 
ing your view of duty to be the right one (which, remember, I deny), yet, 
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however eary of performance that duty may have been to you, 80 long as 
you believed the dreams of your youth and the ho of life to bave 
perished in an early grave, it will henceforth be ered far, far other- 
wise by the thougbt that these have once more bloomed for you, and tbat 
you bave yourself rejected them forever. Ninette, you must see that the 
choice is between the happiness or the despair of a lifetime ; nor that for 
yourself alone, but for both of us. For I will not hide from you how 
much the bappiness of my whole life, perhaps that life itself, must depend 
on your decision. If you, indeed, choose to be mine, and to trust in me, 
no power on earth shall keep me from you ; if you decide otherwise, oue 
word from you will be sufficient to banish me for ever. 

“While I write there are horses waiting in the stable, and before moon- 
rise we might be far from hence. I await your answer with a beating 
heart. “ Hopert.” 

When she bad finished reading these words, she put the letter down, 
and leaned ber head upon the bed without speaking. 

“« My poor child,” said her husband, tenderly laying his hand upon her 
shoulder, “I feel for you, deeply.” 

“ This letter,” she said, after an effort, but still epeaking with great 
difficulty, “ contains nothing but a request which I cannot comply with. 
I will not read it to you,” she added, ** because—because—it would only 
give you unnecessary——”’ 

She could not continue. 

* You will answer it, my child ?” he said. - 

“ Yes,” she replied. There was a scrap of paper lying on the dressing- 
table. She took it up, and wrote with the little pencil which was attached 
to her watch-chain two words—“ Farewell, Hubert!” 

This was all she dared trust herself to write. 

# You will send it for me?” she said, folding itup. “Stay,” she added, 
opening the little note again, “I forgot to sign it; and she wrote her 
name at the bottom—“ Ninette Montmar.”’ 

How much was there in that eubscription of her busband’s name! 

Five minutes after the letter had gone, she heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the court below. It was Hubert Dessert. She recognised his 
slight spare figure beneath the horseman’s cloak, as he passed under the 
dark archway. She strained ber aching forebead against the window- 
pane, and looked vaguely out upon the night. Dessert did not once look 
up. She soon lost sight of bim in the darkness, and the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs grew momentarily more and more faint along the distant 
bridge. She ielt that henceforth there was the whole wide world between 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Ninette did not die, as she might bave done, of a sudden paroxysm of 
consumption, nor did she waste away with a broken heart towards an 
early grave, nor even did she fall into a violent fever or delirium. A 
severe headache, which lasted two or three days, was the only apparent 
effect which followed the event which I have described. Yet she did suf- 
fer, nor that lightly nor briefly. 

Neither did Montmar die forthwith, as by all laws of romance he ought 
to have done, to make room for bis wife’s marriage with her former lover, 
and so bring about a happy ending of things, with “ virtue rewarded,” 
&c. The old man did, indeed, feel deeply for the pain which he had in- 
voluntarily caused ; and he deplored it, not without bitter self-accusation. 
Divorce is, as is well known, a most difficult, next to impossible thing to 
obtain in Roman Catholic countries, but Ninette’s husband offered to make 
every effort in his power to obtain ber release from a tie which he said 
she had contracted under a false impression of her freedom. She would 
not, however, hear of this; and they continued to live together for many 
years, much in the same way as before ; with this difference only perhaps, 
that Montmar, as he grew older and weaker, became very querulous, and 
rather selfish, as old men sometimes are. Poor Nipnette, however, bore 
everything with quiet cheerlulness, and a hasty or unkind word never 
passed her lips. 

Alas! whatever he might be, and whether cross or kind, he was all 
she had to love and care for. They had no children. She never heard 
of -ovengeas Dessert, aud was even ignorant whether he were in France or 
not. 

“T dare say he has long since married another,’’ she used to think, 
“and in some happier aff ction has by this time forgotten the pain 
——~ ee ee of his first love. 1 suppose we shall never meet 

D. 


At last, after many years, Colonel Montmar died, and Ninette was now 
free ; but, alas! what a change had those years worked upon that once 
fair face of Madame Montmar! She was now a pale, thin, and shrunken 
Woman, with a constant stoop, and that frequent and painful cough which 
marks consumption in its last stage. There was scarcely a trace of her 
former beauty left, and into that soft, brown, lustrous hair of bers, years 
of anxious thought and constant suffering had woven threads of prema- 
ture silver. : 

After an absence of many, many years, Madame Montmar now return- 
ed to the long-deserted home of her early childhood. 

The old faces she had known in youth no longer greeted her to ber 
native village. There were few there who recognised in the faded form and 
hollow cheek of the widow, the once blooming girl, whose beauty, many 
years ago, bad been the boast of their neighbourhood, and there were 
fewer still who cared to remember these things. 

The poor woman, returning to her forsaken home, found the garden 
choked with weeds, the arbour broken, the house strange and desolate. 

It was with a sickening heart that she wandered through the silent 
rooms, looked at the dismantled skeleton of the little bed in which sbe 
had slept asa child; or stood shivering, with the grass growing bigh 
above her feet, beneath the mildewed roof of the ruined summer-bouse, 

where she had so often sat asa girl with Hubert Dessert. Indeed, she 
could only dimly realise that fact—that she, the solitary pale-faced, faded, 
withered thing she kuew herself to be, had ever really sat in that same 
weed-worn, dismal garden, under that same worm-eaten roof, a beautiful 
and joyous girl, conscious in and confident of ber own youth, with her 
young lover’s breath upon ber warm cheek, and his arm about her happy 
waist, wondering what golden years the future had instore for her. Alas! 
as she wandered from place to place with a restless step, and her short, 
feeble cough sounding paintully distinct through the silent rooms, paus- 
ing here and there to gaze at some old remembered object of furniture, 
and then with a little shiver drawing her shawl more closely about her 
thin and drooping shoulders, sbe looked far more like some ghost come 
back from restless wanderings over the world, to visit that old, forsaken 
house, than a respectable matron in the first year of her widowhood for a 
tiresome old husband. 

It was late one summer evening that Ninette, who had lingered there 
longer than was her wont, was still sitting in the little arbour, which she 
had caused to be restored: for she had been dreaming of past days, and 
the sun had set unnoticed by her. 

“ Alas!” she cried, in the intensity of her reflections thinking aloud, 
“ men are so different! I dare say be has never understood, that sa- 
ry Ab, me !” she added, “I dare say he has seldom thought 

The light leaves rustled round her as she spoke, and through the fall- 
ing dews a soft voice, tremulous with deep emotion, murmured—. 

** Yes, O woman, too precious for this low life. The past has, indeed, 
been understood at last. Ninette! Ninette! will you refuse forgiveness 
to one who has waited long and wandered far to ask it—one who, in his 
deepest penitence, owns himself unworthy of a love he dares not claim, 
but which he yet bopes to win back ?” 

It was Hubert’s voice ; and in a moment more he was kneeling at her 
side. Sbe was not surprised or startled. It seemed to her so natural that 
he should have come back at last and found her there, in the old arbour, 
at sunset, just as he had left her. 

“ Alas! my poor Hubert,” she said, sorrowfully, laying her hand gently 
on his head, and gazing down into his eyes—“ you bave, indeed, waited 
so long, that there is little left to ask for worth the having. This poor 
shrunken body, this faded face, are but a poor reward for years of patient 
pain. Will they alas! be any longer dear to you, Hubert ?”’ 

‘ More, O, immeasurably more,” he cried, with passionate fervour, as he 
folded her to his heart, “‘ than when, in this same spot, in boyhood, years 
ago, I first breathed to you, Ninette, of a love which time has since tried, 
and suffering, I hope, exalted. O, I could not forget you; I have lived 
on for years in the hope of this hour. It has come at last. My wife, my 
para es uo! The long, long ordeal is over. It is no longer forbidden 

PPY: 

And veal was happy, indeed, as she felt the soft fold of that dear 
arm once more about her, as in youth ; as her cheek, flushed with sweet 
and strange emotions long unfelt and the proud consciousness that she 
was indeed still loved, and loved, perhaps, more deeply than of old. She 
did not attempt to restrain her happiness, but yielded quietly to the 

less and inexpressible joy of these sensations. 

“ Yes,” she eaid, alter a long and delicious silence, in which she seemed 
to have been drinking in, as it were, the full and complete real.zation of 
the fact, “ this ir, indeed, happiness! Alas! Hubert, I fear it comes too 
late.” But be kissed away the fear ; and to the old familiar thresbeld of 
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ed in the darkening west. 


after the evening of that meeting which I bave just described ; but in he 


which in life, she bad been an exile. 


little softness, and capable of thriving in barren places. But when near 
ly fifty, he was still eo handsome, that a celebrated woman of his day fel 


man, covered with orders, and a great bon-vwant. Such is life! Well 
did I not say that this tale—in feeling, at least, if not in incident—was o 


in the name of Hubert Dessert, I wish you a very good night. 





ALEXANDER II. 


brotber was one of the first to offer his allegiance. 


and the last rouble.” 


sheep’s clothing* rise to plead the cause of the enemy ; no would-be pa- 


finally, ministers do not degrade themselves by becoming political Jack 


easily traced. But, to compensate for these blessings, Russians lose the 


** Thunderer” is merely a Journal of Invalids, and its thunder only bru 
tum fulmen—so, balancing both sides of the question, perhaps we may 
consider ourselves lucky in being Englishmen, and regard our “ collec- 
tive wisdom of the nation” in the light of the slave who rode in the tri- 


the amari aliquid which continually rises medio de fonte leporum. 
With a whole nation at his back, Alexander’s policy could not be ex- 
pected to run counter to its prejudices. He found the war already com- 
menced on his accession to the throne, and he must perforce continue it 
if he wished to maintain his cwn position, His character may very pos- 
sibly be peaceful, and like an enlightened ruler he may deeply deplore 
the horrors of war, and foresee the fearful consequences it will entail on 
bis nation ; but even an autocrat cannot do everything he pleases, as Ni- 
cholas discovered on more than one occasion, and the solution of the 
great problem, “ Peace or War,’ does not depend entirely on himself. 
Up to the present, indeed, he has displayed no intention to give way ; 








her girlhood’s quiet bome, Nivette and her lover wandered back along 
the summer grass, a pensive pair, too happy to speak much. Behind them 








and if we read his character aright, as described in M. Léouzon Leduc’s 
« Personal Reminiscences of the Emperor Alexander II.,”’ recently pub- 
lished at Paris, and from which we purpose to make a few extracts, it 
does not deviate very materially from that of his father. 

Alexander II. was born on the 29th April, 1818. From his birth he 
was an object of the greatest care and interest to his illustrious father ; 
but, naturally of a mild disposition, he clung more fondly to his mother, 
whose gentle nature responded to his own. His father, accustomed to a 
soldier’s rough life, was pitiless in any matter which appeared to bim to 
display weakness of character, and his son, while respecting him, was in- 
sensibly led to fear him. In the same way his impetuous brother Con- 
stantine gained a complete authority over him, and seems to have donii- 
neered over him to his heart’s content, if we may believe the following 
anecdote, which M. Leduc quotes on good authority : 

One day, when the two grand-dukes were playing with several of their com- 
rades in one of the salons of the Winter Palace, they suddenly made such a 
disturbance, that the Emperor Nicholas came out of his cabinet angrily to call 
them’to order. The Emperor tore open the door of the room, but at the sight 
of the scene that was taking place, stopped in amazement on the threshold. 
The Grand-Duke Constantine was holding Alexander down with his knee ; he 
had passed a scarf round his neck, which he was pretending to draw tightly ; 
his comrades were shouting in glee, while Alexander, feigning despair, was 
crying for mercy. ‘“ What is the meaning of all this?” the Emperor exclaim: 
ed. He soon learned that the children had been representing a scene in Rus- 
sian history—the death of Paul I. He addressed a stern admonition to them 
all, telling them it was not permitted to represent such hateful actions. Then 
he placed Constantine and his companions under arrest fur having made the 
heir to the throne play the part of a victim. As for the latter, as he had been 
guilty of crying for mercy, he was put in confinement. ‘ A Russian sove- 
reign,” Nicholas said to him, “‘ must never ask for mercy !”’ 

The education of Alexander was entrusted to General Morder, a Ger- 
man and a Protestant, who bad been attached to the suite of Alexander 
I., and held by him in greatestimation. The youth ul prince soon became 
greatly attached to him, and sincerely regretted his death, which took 
place soon after Nicholas ascended the throne. His place was taken by 
the poet Joukovsky ; it wasan honourable selection, both for the subject 
and the sovereign. The course of instruction to which Alexander was 
subjected was very varied. He learned the classics, though superficially, 
as they are generally acquired in Russia: he also learoed modern lan- 
guages, which he speaks fluently and elegantly, more especially French 
and German. His father paid greatattention to his studies, and watched 
him carefully, but he never displayed that curiosity or love of learning 
for which his brother Constantine was ever remarkable. The latter, in- 
deed was a remarkable lad: he regarded his name as an omen, and 
dreamed of Constantinople ; he studied and spoke Turkish ; the glory of 
Russia filled his mind : while awaiting fresh conquests, those already made 
interested him ; he was the only person in the empire thorougbly conver- 
sant with its history, manners, and literature. He was frequently to be 
found lying at full Tength on a map and tracing the lines; and when 
asked what he was doing, he would reply, “ I am regulating the division. 
I am marking what will be my brother’s share and what mine!” At 
other times he would go so far as to curse the law of primogeniture, and 
vowed that he would never yield to it. 

At first there were strange collisions between the brothers, for Constan- 
tine was never particular about his language or his actions. Appointed, 
at a very early age, admiral-general of the fleets of the empire, he dared 
one day to arrest his brother, who had come on board his vessel without 
asking permission. This was only a foolish outbreak, which the Emperor 
soon punished him for ; but other facts not so¢ccentric in their nature re- 
vealed daily the innate contrast between the two sons of the Emperor. 
Still we must allow that the contact with Constaatiue wore off that ex- 
cessive tenderness, which was the only failing in Alexander’s character 
He learned by observation the qualities which the real Russians demand 
most in their princes, and he made it a poiat to cultivate them in himself. 
Io a very short time he rivalled his brotver in their father’s affection, and 
was adored by the whole Russian nation. 

At the age of sixteen, according to the fundamental laws of the empire, 
Alexander was of age, and took the oath of allegiance to the throne 3 aod 
henceforth he was constantly seen by his father’s side, attending reviews 
and inspections of the troops, and learning from bim all the principles of 
military routine and discipline. His life resembled that of a soldier in 
the field. He slept on a very hard bed, which be quitted at daybreak, 
and proceeded straight to his study. Tbere maps were laid out, plans 
attached to the walls, and books open : the prince studied strategics and 


* Query. Quaker’s drab.—Printer’s Devil. 





rose the warm, fall moon, and before them love’s own rosy planet linger- 


Alas! poor Ninette bad spoken truly : ber happiness had come too late. ; 
She nove lived to be Moke’ alia cd cue at A ioipohanemaeeen exercise continual. He was first aide-de-camp to the Emperor Nicholas 


last hours the arms she loved were about her, and when the long self-| borne before him: he 
sacrifice of years was over, Death closed her eyes upon the bosom from! grand-duke had reached his pen Rh thee 


And Hubert? Well, I blush to own it, but the veracity of a historian | choly, and his father be 

omer neta rors towards the close of his career he married “4 - Shere 
another. He did not, indeed, marry for love ; for he was of a nature} gladly consented. It was att i 

that generally loves just onee, aud not again—a nature, indeed, of but Seoseder at Ems, and Sos bouidte to eem - cory 


in love with him; and he married ber for the sake of position and fortune. | riageable daughters, the . 

He was often employed in an irregular diplomatic way, upon special mis- ; seed fel iets Ceasiate bee 
sions to foreign courts, by the Emperor, with whom be always continued 
to be a favourite ; and 1 bave myself seen him, when be was a very old 


a kind very common in buman life? I appeal to thee, dear reader ; and| The young lady proceeded to Petersburg, 


Briton’s most glorious prerogative—they dare not grumble; their 








tactics. Ata later hour private instructors cape to teach him th 
ciples of administration and government. His meals were burried bis 





and colonel-commandant of the Russian regiment of the lancers : 
of 
r| guard. To these titles he added another, which no Russian prince her 
e Cossacks. : By the time the 
ffect of such monoto; 
routine began to be seen on his countenance : he grew pensi:e and main 
d f hange in hj 
mode of life, a journey to Germany was suggested, and the eaten 
e Custine met 


bat i j 
- | appears in his work on Russia. eo ee 


l After visitiog a multitude of courts, and passing in review all the mar- 
at Dar ¢ 
when he proposed for the Princess Wilhelmina Augusta Marie. The nen 
of this event surprised all the world, for the young princess was so mo- 
dest, and lived insuch retirement ; but these were the very charms which 
,| Alexander found in her : her character harmonised with his own and he 
f| was not long in obtaining the consent of the Emperor to his marriage, 
t was received into the Greek 
Church, in pursuance of that amiable egotism which allows no prince of 
Russia to marry a person of another religion save the orthodox faith and 
was christened Maria Alexandrovna. : 
The marriage took place on the 16th (28th) April, 1841, and until 1859 


Europe bad scarcely recovered from the shock (what shock?) caused the grand-duke enjoyed all the blessings of connubial felicity, when he 
by the sudden and unexpected death of Nicholas, bm pve od began aaa da ~ ate nn so as He arrived at Tiflis on the 7th 
pc wrk iy to be spams Ss bis yoy Alexapder II. It was : as magnificently received. On his road homewards 
whispered and eagerly believed that witb the death of our great enem : : 
peace would be immediately restored ; for bis suceessor ane known t Pr = = ato — the Rtowing despatch, sent at the time by 
belong to the German party, and besides, acollision might be anticipated sass Werennen C0 Sie Rungerer Mickelen: 
with his brother Constantine, who was notoriously of a pugnacious cha- 
racter, and supposed to bave already urged a claim to the throne, owing | posed of the infantry of my regiment of chasseurs, six sotnias of Cossacks of the 
to bis having been born during the reign of the Emperor, and not, like 
his brother, when he was only grand-duke. But all these anticipations 
were soon found to be unfounded, “‘ so he went unto his fathers, and his 
eon reigned in his stead :” it was just like a passage in Jewish history. | tue chain of outposts. 
Alexander ascended the throne without the slightest disturbance, and his | escort, the generals, a number of Cossacks, and the native mili 


he, however, had an opportunity of testing the courage of the Tchetchen- 


Yesterday we left the fortress of Vosdvichenskaya with a fitting escort, com- 


line, a sotnia of the Cossacks of the Danube, a stropg bod 
anda body of Tchetchenzes. According to his usual custom, his imperial high- 
ness rode in the centre of the advanced guard. On arriving between the stvere 
Roschina and Valerik, his highness perceived a baud of enemies on this side 
He immediately rushed towards them, followed by his 

tia. He drew so 
But they were 


y of native troops, 


near to the enemy that they were able to fire on his highness. 


Foiled in their anticipations of an agreeable intermezze in the shape | Suddenly put to flight and pursued by the Cossacks, and my reserve aitacked 
of a Russian home revolution, political quidnuncs then had recourse to them in the rear. The leader of the enemy was killed before the eyes of hig 
the Emperor’s antecedents. He was essentially a man of peace ; indeed, bo rere = ~ body remained in our possession : his arms were handed to 
according to their sanguine showing, his education must have been ma. | '* highness. | It was not without apprehension, I must confess, that I saw the 
naged by a brother Bright in uniform. But these delusive hopes have 
been scattered to the winds: Alexander will remain true to the policy of | mounted on a very spirited horse, and it was impossible fur any member of th 
bis ancestors, and will carry on the war undoubtedly “ to the last man | escort to keep up with him. We were just at the end of our tour, and I so little 


grand-duke advance so bravely beyond the chain, and rush upon the enemy, far 


in advance of his escort, especially when I remembered that his highaess wag 


anticipated such an event that I had retired to my carriage, owing to a violent 


Russia is certainly a fortunate country in one respect : she is profoundly cold I was suffering from. When | was informed of the circumstance and had 
ignorant of the peculiar blessings of a House of Commons. No disap- | outed my horse, I saw his imperial highness pulling up three versts off: the 
pointed ex-minister can there wreak bis vengeance by denouncing the 
measures and betraying the secrets of bis late colleagues; no wolves in 


affair was over. 


_My apprehension was then changed into a lively feeling of joy, seeing that 
circumstances had permitted our well-beloved prince to take part in an action 
which, though of slight importance in itself, was not the less a deed of actnal 


triots distort the simplest facts to support their own party purposes ; and, | war, and entirely in our favour. Thus the grand-dake has been witness to the 


intrepidity and bravery not only of our Cossacks, but also of the Tchetchenzes, 


Puddings, and answering the most vital questions by a broad, unmeaning | °U devoted allies. Still, there is something even more important ia this affair, 
grin, intended to signify so much. Russia may consider herself fortunate | "@™¢ly, that our late levies, who three weeks back were fighting on the 
in so far that she is governed by one head, and the responsibility can be side of our foe, were enabled to judge with their own eyes of the traly warlike 


spirit which animates the august heir to the throne of ‘Russia. This unexpect- 
ed victory has terminated the fortunate tour of his imperial highness in the 
Caucasus—a tour, the precious reminiscences of which wili live eternally in the 
hearts of your majesty’s faithful subjects in that country. 

In informing your majesty of this trait of bravery iu the grand-duke, I yen- 
ture to trust you will hear with delight the glorious impression produced by 
the condact of his imperial highness on all those who witnessed it. I dare to 


umphal car to remind the victorious general that he was only a man—as | “°P¢ ‘Hat your majesty will not refuse me or the corps of the Caucasus the 


happiness of seeing the Order of the Brave glistening on the noble and 
worthy chest of his imperial highness. Such.a favour would only be an act of 
justice ; I therefore beseech your majesty nut to reject my request. The Cross 


of St. George, 4th class, will be not merely a well-merited reward for his im- 
perial highness the Uzarevitch, but also a precivus testimony ot the satisfaction 
your majesty feels in the whole corps of the Caucasus. Each regiment will be 


overpowered with delight. 


We know not whether the Emperor placed implicit faith in this pom- 
pous report of Prince Woronzoff. The bulletins of the Caucasian gene- 
ralg are frequently deceptive. At auy rate, he would listea eagerly in 
this instance, since his own son was the subject of the panegyric. Be- 
sides, an action, however insignificant—a simple skirmish with the Cos- 
sacks, a natiou who sell their lives so dearly—deserved reward. The Em- 
peror, therefore, granted the order, and sent Colonel Patkul to deliver it, 
This was the termiuatioa of the grand-duke’s travels in the Caucasus, and 
he returned to his family at Tzarskoe Zzlo on the 13:h (25th) November, 
1850, after an absence of two mouths. ; 
The grand-duke had been raised in succession to all the highest digni- 
ties of the empire. He bad been member of the imperial council, com- 
mander-in-chief of the guards and grenadiers, supreme chief of the mili- 
tary schools, and chief curator of the military hospital at Tchesmé, com- 
mandant of the Russian lancers of the guards, of the Erwan carabiniers, 
chief of the Austrian regiment of ublans, No. 11, of the 3rd regiment of 
Prussian ublans, &c. But of all these diguities, none appears to have 
a so dear and sacred to him as that of chancellor of the University of 
‘inland. 

The University of Finland was indebted to the chancellor for many 
ameliorations. Not satisfied with those which Alexander I. and Nicholas 
had introduced, he added new influences. To him the institution owes a 
professorship of the Finnish language and literature, which had been 
hitherto wanting ; under his patropage the academy, or society of Fin- 
nish literature was founded, with the object of searching through the 
national records, popularising the treasures discovered in them. To com- 
plete this great work, the chancellor defrayed at his own charges the ex- 
penses of several expeditions. Cuastren, Wallin, Kellgren, Cygnus, and 
so many others who profited by this uew favour, have perfectly justi- 
fied the confidence placed in them by the marvellous results of their 
travels. 

The most curious thing relative to Alexander’s epoch as chancellor of 
the university, was the incessant antagonism between him and Prince 
Menschikoff. The latter did his utmost to annibilate Finnish literature 
and language, while the other was continually striving to raise them. But 
although the grand-duke was frequently defeated in his laudable efforte, 
owing to the great influence of the prince with the Emperor, the inten- 
tion was always manifest, and the Finnish nation, aware of the difficulties 
with which its protector had to contend, felt grateful for his attempts, 
even when unsuccessfal, 

* * * * Much has been said in favour of the colossal stature of the 
Emperor Nicholas. It seems impossible to regard in him the moral man 
without remembering the pbysical : one was an explanation of the other. 
The Emperor Alexander is far from bearing the aristocratic type so full 
developed as his father, but everything reveals the monarch in him. He 
is about five feet seven inches in height: that embonpoint with which M, 
de Custine found fault when he wastwenty hasdisappeared. His muscles 
are thoroughly formed, and he is splendidiy proportioned ; in fact, more 
so than his father, whose thin legs, so frequently displayed in tightly fit- 
ting trousers, hardly suited his gigantic stature. It bas been said that 
Alexander has military tastes ; it would be hardly otherwise, if we bear 
in mind the education Nicholas gave his sons, but we may doubt whether 
these tastes are so excessive in the present Emperor as in his predecessor ; 
nor do we think he will ever be inclined to piay the part of the sergeant 
of Europe. He does not possess that implacable firmuess of his father, but 
his ideas are more noble and elevated. He would not, like him, descend 
to the lowest details of the service and the puerile regulations of the bar- 
rack-room. In addition, Alexander is not a campaiguer; he loves ease 
and the comforts of life; he studies pleasure; a richly-covered board 
amuses him more than a review. He will fulfil, undoubtedly, his duties 
as military sovereign with exactitude, bat he will not go beyond them. 
A gentleman rather than a soldier, be will always prefer the splendour of 
his court and the pacific ofium of bis study to the barren fatigues of the 
exercising-ground. He possesses domestic virtues which render him dear 
to his family. Peace and harmony, miogled with amusement and intel 
ligent pastimes, preside at bis hearth. His wife gives the tone, and is 
greatly admired and esteemed for her exquisite taste and her sound and 
varied education. The present empress is said to be imbued with the soul 
of a Catherine II. ; we shall be able to judge of this by the influence she 
exercises on the new reign. To cite our author once more: 

With his sensible heart, lively, open spirit, and joyous humour, Alexander II. 
is a great source of pleasure in private life. He has a great number of friends 
devoted to him, and to whom he is faithful. This was seen when he formed his 
imperial court, for he would not part with any of those who were attached to 
the grand-ducal house. His personal feelings, without estranging him from the 
sincere and truly national men of the Russian party, attract nim to the West. 
His predilections are for England rather than France. He has English tastes, 
he loves the English, and their constitutiofi pleases him. It has evea been said 
that il he were as absolute master of his empire as he wishes to be, he would 
give it a similar constitution. Alexander II. is religious, but not more or less 
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ia, whose faith bas been purified by contact with 
ote) Me would require a very thick weak to play the pest of 
‘an orthodox pope as his father did. We are contirmed in this by the discus- 
gions which Bok place between him and M. de Nesselrode, when it was 
to publish the last manifesto of the Holy Synod. A fanatic Czar ew 
not have hesitated so long. Itis evident that, in this circumstance, Alexan ; 
II. yielded to the imperious Decessity of his position more than to his persona 
convictions. This has not escaped the jealous attention of the ¢étes montées ‘es 
the empire. Asa proof, we may refer to the address of the officers of ' e 
guards, and the articles of the Abeille du Nord. Dissatisfaction is conc ealed 
behind the formulz of devotion, and the offer of confidence scarcely veils the 
bitterness of the remarks. 

The death of Nicholas, as might be expected, gave rise to a number of | 
opportunities in which the natoral sensibility of Alexander Il., and the 
sincere attachment he bore his father, could be revealed. fe 

**** Such sensibility as is revealed ia the previous description, | 
Alexander had frequently displayed in his relations with Fialand; bat | 
from his infaney it bad been shown more than once in a manner to justify 
the formation of the fairest hopes. ‘ What would you have done to the 
conspirators of the 14th of December ?”’ the Emperor Nicholas once asked 
him. “I would have pardoned them all!” the young prince replied. 

And yet, in spite of his evident goodness of heart, the world has not 
yet heard of any amnesty in Russia. Can it be that, in mounting the 
ibrone, Alexander II. has already divested himself of those noble qualities 
which distinguished his nature? We can bardly believe it, although per- | 
guaded that despotism will pervert the finest characters. We would | 
sooner attribute the delay to the difficulties of bis new position, which he | 
cannot master immediately. He bas assumed the sceptre under excep- | 
tional circumstances : he finds bimeself face to face with a system which he | 
could not gainsay without a period of transition. He owes the greatest 
care to the memory of bis father, and to the old Russian party, now s0 
frantically excited. But this period of concession will not last any long 
time ; the day will arrive when the young Emperor will boldly shake oif 
his dependence, and boldly inaugarate the era which will henceforth bear 
his name. Such was the policy of Nicholas with respect to the measures 
taken by his predecessor ; and surely we have a right to expect the same 
from Alexander II, 

In conclusion, we have to express our renewed thanks to M. Léouzon 
Leduc for the opportunity he has afforded us for forming a fair estimate 
of the character of the preseat Emperor of the Russians, and we can con- 
fideatly recommend his work to all those who may feel desirous to exa- 
mine this interesting subject more closely than we are enabled to do in 
our necessarily restricted limits. (The work is not named in the omitted 
portions of this article.) 
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TASTE IN THE MANUFACTURES OF PARIS, 
As shown in the present Industrial Exhibition. 


And here we approach the secret of those wonderful Paris Articles. 
Without entering into the question of the advisability or non-advisability 
of paying for the Art-education of working men out of the revenue of the 
State, it may safely be stated that to these purely gratuitous drawing- 
schools,—to institutions as liberal and comprehensive as the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers,—to the constitution of the Gobelin-tapestry establish- 
ment,—where pupils chosen from provincial towns were sent at the cost 
of the State to learn the best dyeing processes, &c., and to carry back 
this knowledge to their native place,—and to the Museum of Natural 
History, where the raw produce necessary to industry was classed and 
tested,—the working men—not only of Paris, but of Lyons, Mulhouse, 
Rouen, and Abbevillé—owe that grace and that intelligence which have 
enabled them to command markets in which foreigners bad only the ad- 
vantage of durability of material. Indeed, it would appear to many peo- 
ple that Art has been here cultivated, not in aid of, but at the expense of 
all the solid qualities of manufacturing industry. In their haste to print 
the pattern they have neglected the modest office of the loom. In their 
admiration of a brilliant dye they have forgotten the uses of a solid 
thread. We are told their furniture is splendid with golden trellice-work, 
marvellous for the rich grouping of costly materials ; but as yet no Paris 
door swings fairly uponits hinges. Incotton cloth they cannot approach 
the inartistic genius of Manchester. English steel defies the competition 
of the first Gallic manufacturers. We are reminded that we might even 
carry the distinction from the sa/on where glows the furniture of Jeau- 
selme to the kitchen wherein the disciples of Brillat de Savarin preside. 
Light as air,—daring to rashness,—gorgeous till the eye aches and is fa- 
tigued,—is the style of Art at which France bas arrived in her workshops. 
The draughtsman here knows no bounds. All that floats to the syrface 
of his brain goes direct, without a second thought, to the tip of his pencil. 
He wants a bandle to the jug upon which he is engaged :—two crocodiles, 
one with its hind-qua ters in the ample jaws of the other, are not too for- 
midable for his purpose. A tailor gives him an order :—the Obelisk of 
Luxor becomes a stripe down the leg of a pair of trowsers. Hieroglyph- 
ics tell upon flounces. Coins that would enrich any museum, are ef- 
fectively strung together for a lady’s hair. A stack of arms, with Napo- 
leon in a contemplative attitude before them, are an apt combination for 
a tooth pick stand. A chiffonier, with his basket at his back and his lan- 
tern in his hand, stands in bronze, with a load of lucifers behind and a 
spirit-burner in his lantern, at the convenience of the smoker. The mar- 
riage of the Emperor is not a composition too complex for the embroide- 
rer of shirt-fronts, as the reader may notice in the Frencb Gallery of the 
Universal Exhibition. Neither is the French designer inconvenienced by 
“ Puritanic stays ;” as his designs, realized in sugar and chocolate, and 
displayed in gorgeous shops on the Boulevards and in the Rue Vivienne 
every New Year’s Day, fully testify. Hecan be graceful for the jeweller, 
grotesque for the tobacconist, and indecent for the vendor of chocolate. 
One day he will design a rose leaf, with a diamond dew-drop upon it, for 
a brooch,—on the morrow Dutchmen carousing over a tub grow under his 
fertile pencil for a tobacco-box,—aud from the tobacco-box he will wan- 
der to designs for a milliner. He has always a new idea at the disposal 
of his customers. If, last month, rosebuds aud grapes were worn in Lucy 
Hocquet’s bonnets, this month he produces cabbage-roses and plums and 
cherries. Last month coronets of bright green leaves encircled the fash- 
ionable heads of Parisian ladies :—for this month he has a rew idea,—he 
paints garlands of seared aud withered leaves. From cherries, now worn 
bright and juicy, he will probably advance to windfalls, or to fruit half 
consumed by sparrows. At the present moment he has turned outa 
fashion which exhibits a complete dessert in every lady’s bonnet. Cher- 
ries, grapes, black currants, and acorns are now the popular bonnet orna- 
ments :—next month, nothing will be left but strawberries and melons ; 
or ee and raisins may be prettily introduced into an August 
wreath. 

The tendency of French designers to deal in the extravagant has been 
undoubtedly fostered and developed under the Empire. At the present 
time, to be costly is to be fashionable. That simplicity, which formerly 
charmed us in many of our neighbours’ fashions, and that Art which gave 
to common objects and cheap materials the value of simple beauty of 
form, are unkuown. The present Exhibition is an evidence of this craving 
for gold and marble ; for lace, at once heavy and priceless ; for furniture, 
at once uncomfortable aud dazzling. The Bordeaux bookcase, carved io 
solid wood, is perhaps the only simple piece of French furniture in the 
Universal Exhibition. The rest surprises you chiefly because it is worth 
s0 many tWousand francs. A child’s chair value £20—an armchair 
priced at £80: these are the objects of attraction in the nave of the Palace ; 
and these alone in the furniture department. We look in vain for house- 
hold goods ofcommon material wrought with taste;—we seek, without re- 
sult, china specially designed for the cottage. We admire these tables, 
studded with costly enamels ; these bookcases laden with gold ; these 
clocks resting upon golden cupids, or serving as battle-ground for war- 
riors in bronze: this goldsmith’s work peppered with diamonds and 
rubies. Marvellous monuments of human patience are these heavy 
flounces of lace, which only an Imperial purse, unchecked by an unima- 
ginative House of Commons, can buy! Very splendid is this gigantic 
bird-cage of elaborated oak, set in hot-house flowers, and filled with birds 
worth their weight in gold. Perfect, perhaps, is the taste herein dis- 
played. One workman’s hand must have wondrous skill before it can 
realize this microscopic carving—this faultless polish! But few are the 
people who can pluck turquoise forget-me-nots, or dally with enamel 
rose-leaves bright with diamond dews! We accept these rare products 

as 80 many fours de force,—and then we turn to seek the art which ele- 
vates the humble home by simple forms of beauty. 

Bat the artist-workman of Paris does not produce in common materials, 
It is not his mission to diffuse a sense of beauty over his country. If he 
can conceive auy errand beyond that which enables him to frequent his 
Barriére ball, it is to show how ornament may be added to oruament— 
how silver may be wedded to gold, and ebony to satin-wood. In the Fa- 
ble for Critics, we are assured that— 








Over-ornament ruins both poem and prose,—— 

Just conceive of a Muse with a ring in her nose ! 
“Now the art-workman’s Muse has a ring in her nose. Not a plain gold 
ting, if you please ; but a circle, studded all round with gems! His Muse 


| but here household grace ends. 
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hundreds of hands to each ; her fingers display the revenue of a State ; 
and upon her bosom lies the wealth that would feedarmies. To this Muse 
the Paris workman turns his eyes unceasingly, looking out froma man- 
sarde where a pot of flowers bought near the Madeleine after market- 
hours is the only beauty. For, it is remarkable that Faris, the city 
where Art is the passion of the masses, is conspicuous for the tasteleasness 
ot its common household goods. Angular straw chairs, deal tables, thick 
ciumsy crockery, and frightfully barbarous stone-ware, make up the poor 
man’s ménage. With the middle classes, you see a gauly salon, with a 
splendid clock, chairs elaborately ornamented, baadsome lace curtains,— 
A tea service is permanently placed 


| upon the sa/on table for the inspection of visitors, and very beautiful 


this service is, often : but proceed to the dining-room, examine the crock- 


| ery in daily use, and you will be thoroughly disenchanted ; fur these will 


invariably be found coarse and ugly. It is not that the master of such a 
ménage has no appreciation of Art manufacture: the trath is, he loves 
it ; but it is beyond his means. All he can afford is a salon furnished, 
as he expresses it, with /ure; and there being no medium between luze 
and positive plainness and ugliness, be iscompelled to adopt the style, or 
want of style, perceptible in his diaing-room.—Atheneum. 


—_—_— 


THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL SIR WM. EDWARD PARRY, KNT. 


It is with sincere and unfeigned regret that we have to announce the 
demise of that most meritorious and distinguished flag-officer, Sir Wil- 
liam Edward Parry, which event happened on the 8th iust., at Ems, whi- 
ther he had recently gone in the hope of alleviating the iliness under 
which he bad for some months been suffering. 

In every relation of life, social or professional, Sir Edward Parry was 
admired and esteemed for his many endearing and amiable qualities. 
Whether in the busy hum of daily public affairs, or in his own domestic 
circle, he was ever the accomplished gentleman—there was the same 
bland, winning, and cheering smile to welcome all who sought him. He 
was, in short, a man of pure and unaffected piety—truly a Christian— 
and was ever as ready with his pen as with his purse, to the utmost of 
his means, in supporting the naval charities, and in doing good at all 
times. “ Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues we write in 
water.’ Would that we had the pen to depict or the space to give to 
the many virtues, public and private, that adorned this talented, estima- 
ble, and lamented flag officer. We believe that Sir Edward is deeply 
mourned and regretted by all classes in Greenwich Hospital; for al- 
though he had not long been a resident amongst them as the lieutenant- 
governor, yet from his calm, firm, and gentlemanly deportment, com- 
bined with his untiring benevolence, he seemed, as it were, to have car- 
ried ia his right baad * gentle peace.” 

This officer entered the navy June 30. 1803 a first-class volunteer on 
board the Ville de Paris, 110, bearing the flag of the Hon. W. Cornwallis, 
in the Channel, where, and in the Baltic, he continued employed as mid- 
shipman and master’s mate on board the Tribune, 36,and Vanguard, 74, 
uatil promoted to the rank of lieutenant Jan. 6, 1810. In the Vanguard 
he commanded a gun-boat attached to the ship, and came into frequent 
action with the Danish flotilla. His first appointment after his promotion 
was on Feb. 9, 1810, to the Alexandria, 32 ; in which vessel, besides afford- 
ing protection to the Spitzbergen whale fishery, he was much employed 
in making astronomical observations, and in preparing for the Admiralty 
charts, which were much pried, of Balta Sound, of the Voe. a harbour in 
the north-eastera part of the Shetland Islands, and of various places 
on the coasts of Denmark and Sweden. At the commencement of 
1813 Lieut. Parry proceededin the Sceptre, 74, Capt. Honyman, to North 
America, for,the,parpose of joining La Hogue,74, Capt. the Hon. T. Capel. 
On April 8, in the following year, having accompanied a detachment of 
boats under the order of Capt. Rich. Cuote to the neighbourhood of Petti- 
pague Point, on the River Connecticut, we there find him contributing to 
the destruvtion of 27 of the enemy’s vessels, three of which were heavy pri- 
vateers, and the aggregate burden of the whole upwards of 5000 tons. In 
the course of 1814 Lieut. Parry furnished many of the junior officers on the 
Halifax station with copies of his ‘‘ Practical Rules for Observing at Night 
by the Fixed Stars’””—a treatise which was afterwards published, in order to 
* facilitate the acquisition of a species of knowledge highly conducive to 
the welfare of the naval service.” 

In August, 1814, he exchanged into the Maidstone, 36, Capt. Wm. 
Skipsey ; and he next, ia July, 1815, and January and June, 1816, be- 
came in succession attached to the Ardent, 64, Capt. Sir Wm. Burnaby, 
and Carron, 20, aud Viger, 38, Captains Pateshall and Jackson, all on 
the North American station, wheace, in Mirch, 1817, he returned to Eng- 





brig, hired for the purpose of accompanying an expedition to the Arctic 
Regions under Capt. John Ross, with whom he returned home in the fol- 
lowing November. Qwing to the failure of the enterprise, a*new one 
was determined on, and the conduct of it entrusted to Lieut. Parry, who 
was consulted in the choice both of his ships and officers. He accordiug- 
ly assumed the command, Jan. 16, 1819, of the Hec/a, bomb, and in 
the early part of the ensuing May sailed from Deptford in company with 
the Griper, guo-brig, Lieut. Commander Matt. Liddon, for the purpose 
of carrying out the object of his mission—the discovery of a north-west 
passage. Ia the course of the voyage, which, although not thoroughly 
successful, exceeded in its general results the most sanguine expectations 
of its projectors, Lieut, Parry penetrated to long. 113 54 43 W., within 


age for the Discovery of a North-west Passage in 1819 20.” 
and Griper re-entered the Thames about the middle of November, 1820, 
and were paid off at Deptford on the 21st of the ensuing December. Oa 


the Bath and West of England Society for the Encouragement of Arts 


Manufactures, and Commerce was unauimously voted to him. 


and appropriately oruamented. 


ed by Capt. G. F. Lyon, be sailed from the Nore, May 8, 1821. 


city of Winchester. 


Fury by Capt. H. P. Hoppuer. 
Sept. 28, 1824, until July 20, 1825. 


Hecla was unfortunately reduced to the necessity of forthwith returning, 
whom the freedom of the borough oi Lyza was voted a month afterwards 
to the Admiralty, which office he continued to hold until Nov. 10, 1826. 


water that might occur, he was again appointed to the Hec/a. 


79 deg, 55 min. 20 secs., long. 16 deg. 48 min. 45 secs. E., June 21 fol 





“wears nothiug plain. Her bounets are orchards; her dresses employ 


New South Wales ; trom, March 7, 1835, until Feb. 3, 1836, as assistan 





land. Oa Jan. 14, 1818, he obtained the command of the 4/exander, 


the Arctic circle, and thereby obtained for the expedition the sum of 
£5,000, the amount of a Parliamentary reward which had been promised 
to such as should cross the meridian of 110 deg. W. from Greenwich, in 
the latitude of 7445 20. A full narrative of his proceedings will be 
found in a volume published by him in 1822, entitled “ Journal of a Voy- 
The Hecla 


the 4th of the former month Lieut. Parry was advanced to the rank of 
commander; and on the 19th December the Bedfordean gold medal of 


With the 
sum of 500 guineas subscribed for the purpose, *‘ the explorer of the Polar 
Sea’ was afterwards presented with a silver vase, higbly embellished 
with devices emblematic of the Arctic voyages; and ou March 24, 1821, 
the city of Bath presented its freedom to him in a box of oak, highly 


Encouraged by the discoveries made during the late expedition, and by 
the presumption it afforded of the existence of a north-west passage, the 
Admiralty soon made preparations for another, the command of which 
was again confided to Capt. Parry, who, on Dec. 30, 1820, received a com- 
mission for the Fury, bomb, with which vessel and the Hec/a, command- 
After 
having passed two winters in the Polar regions—the first to the north- 
ward of Southampton Island, and the second tu Ingloolik—a small island 
in lat. 69d. 21m., long. 81d. 44m.—the expedition, with its grand object 
still unattained, but with the acquisition of much important geographical 
knowledge, returned to Deptford, where the two vessels were paid off 
November 14, 1823. On the Ist of the following month Capt, Parry 
(whose valuable services had been rewarded with a post commission, 
bearing date Nov. 8, 1821) was appointed acting hydrographer to the 
Admiralty ; and on the 26th he was presented with the treedom of the 
Being selected, January 17, 1524, to take charge of 
a fresh expedition to the frigid zone, Capt. Parry, on the 8th of the fol- 
lowing May, again sailed from Deptford, with the same ships as on the 
last occasion—the Hec/a, however, being commanded by himself, and the 
The following winter was spent at Port 
Bowen, in Prince Regent's Inlet, where the two vessels remained from 
The Fury being shortly afterwards 
wrecked in lat. 72 deg. 42 min. 30 sec., long. 91 deg. 50 min. 5 sec., the 


with a double ship’s company, to Eagland. She arrived accordingly in 
the middle of October. On Nov. 22, in the same year, Capt. Parry, (to 


in testimony of the high sense entertained by the corporation of his meri- 
torious aud enterprising conduct) was formally appointed bydrographer 


At the end of that period, haviug proposed and obtained sanction for a 
plan of reaching the North Pole trom the northern shores of Spitzbergen, by 
travelling with sledge-boats over the ice, or through any «paces of open 
Sailing 
from Deptfurd, March 25 1827, he left the Hecla in Treurenburg Bay, lat. 


lowing, aud then took to his sledge-boats, with which he contrived, by 
July 23, to reach a little beyoud 80 deg. 45 min. a latitude more northera 
than bad been ever yet attained. He then retraced his steps to the Hec/a, 
which he brought home and paid off at Deptford, Nov. 1, 1827. Oa the 
following day he resumed his duties a8 hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
where he remained until May 13, 1829, a fortnight prior to which period 
he had received the honour of Kaighthood. He was subsequently em- 
ployed trom 1829 to 1834 as commissioner to the Australian Company io 


poor law commissioner in the county of *Nurtoik ; and from April 19, 
1837, until December, 1846, ascomptroller of the steam department of the 
navy. He bas filled, since the latter date, the post of captain snperiatea- 
dent of the i Hospital at Haslar. 

* Sir W. E. Parry (who was an LL.D. of Oxford, a F.R.S. of London 
and Edinburgh, and a member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg) was the author of a small work, entitled “Though the 
Parental Character of God.” He married, first Oct. 23. 1826 Isabella 
Louisa, fourth daughter of Lord Stauley of Alderley, by whom, who died 
May 13, 1839, he had issue two sons and two daughters, now living. He 
married a second time, June 29, 1841, Catherine Edwards, daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Hankinson, of Walpole, in the county of Norfolk, and relict 


of S:muel Hoare, juo., Esq., of Hampstead, By that lady he had issue two 
Gunghters.” $q pstead, By y 





The War. 
THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 
The subjoined are extracts from the accounts by the Liverpool steamer 
of the 14th inst. 


Camp, July 10.—General Pelissier telegraphs :—“I have nothing new 
to announce today. The firing has been very brisk since morning be- 
tween the English and the Redan. This evening the Redan is quite si- 
lent, consequently the English will be able to advance their works.” 
July 11, Evening.—General Simpson telegraphs :—* Our fire yester- 
day had good effect on the Redan. Cholera is decreasing, and tbe health 
of the army is satisfactory. Prince Gortschakoff proposes that prisonets 
should be exchanged at Odessa.” 


Prospects aND Dirricotres.—The fourth bombardment of Sebastopol 

bas commenced, and at this moment the formidable batteries recently 

erected by the allies are dealing destruction to the Redan and the Mala- 

koff Tower. With praiseworthy energy and, skill, the allied engineers, 

neither daunted by temporary checks, nor discouraged by the wonderful 

fertility of resources displayed by the enemy, have persevered in the ar- 

duous labours of the siege ; and each renewal of the bombardment has 
witnessed on the side of the besiegers an increase of power and superi- 

ority. The terrible losses sustained by the Russians on the 18th of June 
testily to the destruction entailed by the fire of our batteries. For of 
3,961 men killed and wounded, the number confessed by Prfice Gortscha- 
koff, few could bave fallen by the hands of the assailiug colamns, and 

the loss was consequently inflicted by our batteries. Events hate proved 
how ill-advised it was to cease the fire of the 17th June, which, had it 
been continued, would have covered the advance of the attacking columns, 
and, by preventing the concentration of troops in the assailed positions, 
might possibly have changed the fate of the following day. It is, how- 
ever, a thankless task to recur to the past, and the allied commanders 
have doubtless profited by the experience they gained on that uafortu- 
nate occasion, which will induce them to rely more on the aid of science 
and intelligence than bas hitherto been the case. 

The English batteries opened on the 10th July against the Redan, and 
we presume a simultaneous bombardment of the Malakoff works was 
commenced by our allies. The despatches of General Pelissier do not 
refer to this point, but such has doubtless been the case. The period that 
has elapsed since the late unsuccessful assault has been profitably em- 
ployed by the British and French enzineers in prepariog for the bombard- 
meut which has now commenced. 

The ground conquered from the enemy prior to the 18th ult. has been 

occupied by our engineers, whilst traverses and parallels now cover the 

space where raged but a month ago the nightly encounters for the posses- 
sion of the deadly rifle pits. On the Mamelon a battery of the heaviest 
calibre has been mounted, which will defy any attempt of the enemy to 
recapture that position, and at the same time will shower down its storm 
of projectiles on the Malakoff works beyond. At the same time the 
ground in advance of the Mamelon has been sapped by our enterpris- 
ing ally, and labyriaths of covered ways and approaches have been con- 
structed in the direction of the tower. 

Fresh batteries have likewise been erected in positioas which dominate 
the Russian shipping, and the destruction of the latter is but the work of 
time. The contracted nature of the harbour of Sebastopol must remove 

all idea of salvation from the minds of the Russian Admirals, and we 
shall probably be soon informed that the few vessels which still bear the 
cross of St. Andrew in the Black Sea have been sunk at the mouth of 
the port. A battery destined to play upon the Russian vessels of war, 
recently coystructed by the French, is stated to be armed with two mor- 
tars of twenty-one-inch dimensions. Should such be the case,a complete 
revolution will take place in the artillery hitherto employed in besieging 
works. Our largest mortars are of thirteen inch calibre, and these were 
considered already as irresistible; but, compared with the immense 
weight of metal of the above cannon, their destructive powers can be 
only trifling. We see no reason why the weight of siege artillery should 
be limited when we possess, by means of the railroad, the power of trans- 
porting the necessary bulk of shells and ammunition to the vicinity of 
the trenches. 

The allied troops are reported to be in good health and spirits, and as 
awaiting with intense eagerness the opportunity of washing out, by a glo- 
rious success, the check sustained on the 18th ult. The letter of our epe- 
cial correspondent in the Crimea shows that the position of the besiegers 
was excellent, and that the only two sentiments which existed universally 
in the camp were grief at the death of their commander, and a desire of 
engaging with the foe. Both armies have been inspirited by the cheer- 
ing words either of their Queen or of their General. General Pelissier, 
in concise language, has appealed to the patriotism and perseverance of 
his legions, which will be worthily responded to in the approaching as- 
sault. The few touching words of her Gracious Majesty, in which she 
expresses to her faithful troops her grief that so much valour should have 
been displayed, and so much blood shed, without the recompense of suc- 
cess, will kindle, if possible, the ardour of our troops to a more intense 
degree.—London Chronicle, July 12. 





, 


Tue ALLIES ADVANCE; THE Vast Resources oF THE Russtans.—We 
may not be able to annihilate the vast earthworks of the enemy with as 
much certainty as if they were constructions of masonry, but, by the aid 
of heavy shells pitched vertically into their redoubts, we can so search 
their defences that no troops cau live in them. The works of the oppo- 
sing armies are now pushed close to each other, the range is known to au 
inch, and under such circumstances, the ascendancy in artillery must be 
nearly equivalent to the ascendancy altogether. It is plain that the Rus- 
sians see their danger, and that they are exerting all their ingenuity to 
avert it. Our correspondent states that in the Mamelon, which is a good 
specimen of the works to be encountered, there were found funnel-shaped 
pits, into which shells may roll and burst, together with bombproof ex- 
cavations, into which the men could retire. 

Although, however, the enemy will no doubt avail themselves of all 
such expedients with the skill which they have hitherto displayed, the 
means of attack, under present conditions, must exceed those of defence. 
The allies, in fact, have advanced closer and closer to the works of the 
place, their artillery has opened on successive occasions with greater and 
greater power, and the Russians who at first asserted something like an 
equality in this respect, and long maintained the contest, are now fain to 
withdraw their guns under our fire, and to confess or pretend themselves 
silenced. It is scarcely possible, indeed, that the resources of Sebastopol, 
however vast they may have been, should not be exhausted by exertions 
so prodigious and so protracted ; and, while the allies are constantly re- 
ceiving accessions of strength and improving their communications in all 
directions, the Russians are becoming more effectually isolated day after 
d 


* 


* * * We do not attempt to disguise either from ourselves or the pub- 
lic the difficulties still presented by thisunexampled siege. In strict trath, 
it is no siege at all—it is a campaign against a powerlul army acting on 
its own territory, protected by a chain of strong intrenchments, resting 
upon an enormous arsenal, and, what is still more extraordinary, assisted 
by the guns of a fleet. It is scarcely correct to speak of Sebastopol as a 
single town, so various are its divisions, and so diversified the defences 
they include. In the siege of any ordinary place, however strong, there 
is usually but oue enceinte or chain of protecting works to be penetrated, 
and when an entrance is effected at any point of this fortified circumfer- 
ence the town is taken. Engineers select the weakest or most promising 
point of the works fog their attack ; they make on opening with battering 
guns, “ the assault’”is then delivered, and if successful, there is an end of 
affair. 
a at Sebastopol we may succeed in effecting an entrance or lodg- 
ment without accomplishing the whole work in hand, for there are forts 
and batteries of all kinds, divided from each other by creeks and ravines, 
and admitting of separate and independent defence. Thus, in the late 
attack, General Eyre and bis brigade, actually got through the outer line 
of works, carried the batteries first opposed to them, and fairly entered 
the town. About the gallantry of this most creditable action there can 
be no question, but the extent to which the success admitted of improve- 
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ment was unfortunately not put to the test of trial. On the other band, 
works so disposed as those at Sebastopol are liable to be commanded one 
by the other, so that the capture of one may facilitate, if not insure the 
capture of more. The Malakoff Tower, for instance, commands the Redan, 
and probably other works in its vicinity ; indeed, it is regarded by our 
engineers as the key of the whole position in that quarter.— Times. 


Tue Brirish ComManps IN THE CrimEA.—The following is, we believe, 
a correct statement of the divisional and brigade commanders ia the Cri- 


mea :— 

The 1st Division, commanded by Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B., consists 
of the Guards’ Brigade, under Major-Gen. Lord Rokeby, and the 2d or 
Highland Brigade, under Col. Cameron, of the 42d.—2d Division, Major 
Gen. H. W. Barnard. 1st Brigade, Col. Trollope, 62d ; 2d Brigade, Col. 
Lockyer, 97th. —3d Divirion, Sir R. Papeet. lst Brigade, Col. Barlow, 
14th, and 2d Brigade, Major Gen. Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B.—4th Division, Lt.-. 
General Sir Heury Bentinck, K.C.B. 1st Brigade, Col. the Hon. A. 
Spencer, 44th. 2d Brigade, Col. Garrett, 46tb.—Light Division, Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Codrington, K.C.B. 1st Brigade, Col. Van Straubenzee, 3d 
Buffs; 2d Brigade, Col. Shirley, 88th. 

Cavalry division, commanded by Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir J. Yorke 
Scarlett, K.C.B.—1st, or Heavy Brigade, under Col. Hodge, ©. B., when 
complete, will consist of the Ist, 4th, 5th and 6th Dragoon Guards. and 
the Ist, 2d and 6th Dragoons.—The 2d, or Light Brigade, under Colonel 
Lord George Paget, C.B., is composed of the 4th and 13th Light Dra- 
goons, 8th, 10th and 11th Hussars, and 12th and 17th Lancers. 


Lorp Raciay’s Last Moments.—A letter from before Sebastopol of the 
30th ult, ia the Sémaphure of Marseilles, gives the following details 
of Lord Raglan’s iliness and death.— d 

His lordship was several days labouring under the influence of that sin- 
gular malsdy wh'ch nearly resembles cholera without having all the 
symptom: of it, but the physicians, on the very morning of bis death, had 
given it as their opinion that be was better, and that his state no longer 
caused uneasiness. His voice had regained its strength, he had been able 
to eat, and during the whole of the day hopes were entertained that all 
vestige of his indisposition would soon disappear. Lord Raglan bimeelf 
said that he felt nearly well, but about half past six in the evening he was 
seized with asudden faintness, and, without suffering the slightest pain, 
gradually #ank, avd in two bours after this crisis resigned his soul to God 
with a calmness and a tranquillity which it is impos’ ble to describe. When 
the religious ceremonies have been performed his body will be removed 
from head quarters and conveyed to England by a war steamer, in charge 
of bis aides-de- camp, Lord Burghersh, Lieut. Col. Somerset, Major Kings- 
cote and Lieut. Calthorpe. 


Tae New Commander IN Curer.—General Simpson (says the Border 
Advertiser) isa native of Roxburghsbire, and was, until lately, the pro- 
~— of the pretty little estate of Teviotbank, near Hawick, asalso was 

is late father. His grandfather was minister of the parish of Wilton. He 
is married to a daugbter of the late Sir Robert Dundas, of Duneira ; our 
member of Parliament, A. Elliot Lockhart, of Borthwickbrae, Esq., is 
married to another. 


Nor Cueerine ror Russia.—A letter from Warsaw of the 5th, in the 
Constitutionnel, says :— 

The Councillor of State, de Kotzebue, arrived here yesterday from Se- 
bastopol, and immediately had an audience of Prince Paskiewitsch, to 
whom he delivered letters from General Gortschakoff. The picture which 
M. de Kotzebue draws of the state of the Crimea is far from satisfactory. 
General Gortschakoff, it is said, complains that the reinforcements both 
of cavalry and infantry, and supplies of provisions passing thiough 
Perekop, were advanciug but very slowly, but in consequence of the want 
of water in the steppes, where the thermometer at times stood at 34 Reau- 
mur (93 Fahrenheit,) it was necessary to have the troops followed by an 
immense number of vehicles carrying water. These reinforcements were 
decimated by disease on their march, and the remainder, on arriving at 
Sebastopol, only served to fill the hospitals. Simpheropol and Bakshise- 
ral are so full of sick that it has been found necessary to establish ambu- 
lances under tents. 

The mortality, owing to the extreme heat, is described as frightful. 
The town of Sebastopol is caid to be ina desperate state—not a house but 
has suffered from the shot and shell of the allies. The Russian army at 
Sebastopol has been weakened by 10,000 men by the affairs of the 7th 
and 18th of June, without reckoning those who have died from cholera 
and other diseases. The allies have rendered their positiof¥ between Ba- 
laklava and Inke* mann impregnable, so that in case of an assault, Gene- 
ral Gortschakoff cannot assist the garrison by making any diversion on 
that side. It is supposed that the garrison will blow up all the public 
buildings, and only leave to the assailanis a heap of ruins. All the arti- 
cles of value belonging to the Crown have been removed to Perekop. The 
account of the death of Lord Raglan has been given to-day in the official 
journal. Anotber journal points out the losses of the Russian army. Its 
best Generals—Kornileff, Gottomir, Timoflejeff, Soimonoff, Schilder, Or- 
belian, and several others, have been killed ; and Woronzoff, Menscbikoff, 
and Dannenberg have retired. More than five hundred officers of all 
ranks have been already lost by this war. 

It is said that General Gortschakoff is urgent for officers, and that he 
bas written on this subject to Prince Paskiewitsch. The object of the 
visit of the Grand Duke Michael to this city is the subject of general cou- 
versation. He was, it is said, charged to sound the feelings of Prince 
Paskiewitsch as to bis taking the command of the army of the Crimea ; 
but the Prince is said to have refused, on the plea of bis health and the 
promise of repose made to him by the late Emperor. The cholera is daily 
carrying off from eighteen to twenty persons here, and it is extending its 
Tavages along the Vistula as far as Cracow. At Cracow 371 fatal cases 
occurred in four weeks. Reports are current here of some disturbances 
in the country of the Dnieper. Six regiments of Cossacks are being 
formed for the defence of the empire in the government of Poltawa and 
Techernigoff. 

A letter from St. Petersburg of the 26th ult., in the Wanderer of 
Vienna, says :— 

It is generally rumoured that the Emperor is to start very shortly for 
the south ; but it is not known whether he is going to visit the Crimea 
or some other part of the coast of the Black Sea. It is also stated that 
the Grand Duke Nicholas is to visit those parts immediately after his 
return from the Baltic. Prince Michael isto go to Warsaw again, they 
say, to assume the government of Poland, Prince Paskiewitsch only re- 
taining the supreme command of the army. Prince Gortschakoff is spo- 
ken of as likely to be recalled from the Crimea and entrusted with the 
portfolio of War, while that of Police is to be given to Prince Dolgorouki, 

and Count Orloff is to have the presidency of the Council of Ministers. 
Numerous other changes, both in the machinery of the administration 
and in the list of functionaries, are contemplated. 





UNDER WHICH THIMBLE ? 


The point of attack in the East is the Crimea; in the West, at this 
moment, it is Lord Jobn Russell. While legions and generals are con 
tending for the possession of a tower or a harbour in that famous penin- 
sula, Governments, Senates and factions, are fighting for the possession 
of the no less famous Plenipotentiary. The Crimea is altogether an am- 
biguous position ; jutting out from one empire—threatening another ; a 
debatable ground midway between Europe and Asia ; for ages the sport 
of conquest, and, like a tool or a weapon, powerful only in the hand of 
the skillful or the strong. Lord John Russell seems of an equally neutral 
pature, and a bone of contention between parties, causes and States. Lord 
Palmerston claims him as 4» member of the Cabinet, committed to the con- 
tinuance of the war ; Count Buol claims him as a converted negotiator, 
and actual party to a conciliatory proposal tendered by the Austrian Go- 
vernment to the Western Powers, aud rejected by them both; Mr. Milner 
Gibson claims him generally as an advocate for peace, and a dissen- 
tient from the war policy of the Cabinet. He is the weak point in Lord 
Palmerston’s argumeut, the strong point in Count Buol’s and Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s. But, as a beam is only as strong as its weakest part, so Lord 
John is the maximum strength of the Administration. .To the most 
powerful arguments—even Lord Palmerston’s—and the most tremendous 
pullippice—even Loid Juba’s— Russia may now reply by pointing to the 

t that we are prolonging thewar against the solemn award of our own um- 
pire—Austria, and the avowed judgment of our oWn Plenipotentiary, still 
an adviser of the Crown, and still of the same opinion as to the needless- 
ness of the war. In fine, whose property is Lord John? Who is the 
owner of this very convenient and serviceable chattel? In a dog 
cause it is usual to bring the animal into court, and invite the claimants 
to practice upon bim their various powers of persuasion. The man 
whistles, aud the woman addresses him by some tender diminutive, while, 
perhaps, a third party takes him up bodily, and appeals to the dog’s ac- 
quiescence in the act. Count Buol is whistling across the Continent to 


his recent Piewipoventiary ; the old ladies of the Peace party are prac- 
tising all corte of endearmeuts to move his pacific affections, and Lord 
Palmerston has bodily possession of the prize. 


But how long Lord Jobn Russell will remain in his nt allegiance 
is a question we ebould think of painful interest to all parties. By his 
many acts of compliance and reserve, he retains the key of the position. 
He bas only to avow bimself once more the same that he was three months 
ago, and he becomes a peace Minister. Taking advantage of the happy 
moment of our reverses, he bas published to the world his untracted as- 
sent to the Austrian protocol for peace, a step which immediately raises 
a discussion on that proposal and the grounds of its rejection. Should 
matters become worse,—should events happen in the Crimea that we do 
not choose to particularize, then Lord Juhn will of course throw off bis 
present intermediate phase of tardy confession, and proclaim to the world 
with indignant energy his burning conviction as to the wanton and gra- 
tuitous character of the war. On the other hand, should our army pros- 
per, those convictions can be easily smothered, as, indeed, they have 
hitherto been. On the whole, it is a capital position, but then it requires 
@ power of conscience to hold it. Nobody would hold it so well as its 
present occupant. ° 

In the accounts of the war we read that occasionally an odd figure 
turns up in the lines held by the Allied armies. He is challenged by the 
seatries, and, returning no intelligible answer, is taken into custody, 
and passed from officer to officer, for safe disposal. As his bat, his boots, 
. his coat, bis papers, his physiognomy, and his accent are under observa- 

tion the simple soldiers fhcline to the belief that the stranger isa Russian, 
an Eoglishman, a Turk, a Pole, or a Jew. Lord John Russell bas been 
challenged, and is now under examination. What is he ?—an Eaglish- 
man, ad Austrian, a Russian, or possibly a man of no nation at all—a 
sort of a Don Pacifico, of any nation, locality or allegiance, as best suits 
his purpose? What a thing it is to be a citizen of the world! But even 
this position is fixed and determinate, compared with that which is only 
an adaptation to present circumstances. Lord Joho Russell reflects one 
week the hues of Austrian and Russian Ministers, the next those of Lord 
Palmerston and the British Senate. 

It is a common complaint against Englishmen that when they reside 
abroad they forget they are Eoglishmen ; but then they make it up by the 
very slight trace they can show of travel when they return home. The 
fact is, that they uolearn much easier than they learn. They lose tieir pa- 
triotism, their religion, and their national prejudices, and when they re- 
turn home they are so much less than they were, but have nothing in its 
place. At this moment Lord Jobn is certainly not the man that he went 
to Vienna, but whether he is the man he came back is the great and con- 
venient mystery of his position. He allows us todiscover that he still thinks 
the Austrian proposal a good one, and that the preponderance of Russia 
in the Black Sea might have been destroyed by an arrangement on that 
basis. Of course, therefore, he still thinks the British Cabinet responsi- 
ble for all this horrible bloodshed and the unkouwn miseries of the future. 

For our own part, we cannot understand the character of the man who 
retains an opinion so contrary to the necessities of his position. We rest 
simply and comfortably in the belief that we are fighting for the liberty 
of Europe against a power more formidable in negotiation even than ia 
arms. Lord Jobn is of opinion that we are now besieging a Russian 
city, killing and slaying the armed inhabitants, and destroying the houses 
and the food, in spite of a fair, amicable and genuine proposal made by 
a common friend in the character of an umpire. On what narrow basis 
does Lord John wage war, and in what capacity does he pronounce one 
party in the wrong, and the other a foe? 

Then we are implored vehemently and pathetically to believe Lord 
Joho Russel), and all our British statesmen. We are asked to put faith 
in them all, and in everything that the whole of them say or do. This is 
political pantheism, and something more ; for it is possible to believe in 
an immense variety of things, but not in opposites. We thorougbly be- 
lieve Lord Joho Russell, when he says that he is still of opinion we ought 
to have followed up the opening offered by the Austrian proposal. We 
thoroughly believe him when he expresses his opinion that we are now in 
the wrong, and that the responsibility of the war rests on this implacable 
nation. But, then, if we believe this, how are we also to believe the op- 
posite, viz., that all Her Majesty’s Ministers are advising her wisely, 
honestly and conscientiously? If they themselves tell us their advice is 
wrong, how are we to believe them to be honest ? 

The British nation is not such a tyrant as to desire servants who shall 
betray their compunctions of conscience, protest against the business put 
upon them, and then doit from sheer weakness and timidity. It goes 
to Lord Jobn Russell, and invites his cooperation to a very deadly 
work—viz.: the greatest possible slaughter and devastation of Russia. 
He obeys, but answers like the apothecary, “‘ My poverty and not my will 
consents.” Romeo, we presume, placed in the poor wretch the confidence 








Lord Palmerston enjoins. He paid the man’s poverty and not his will, 
and got what he wanted. But is that the confidence we usually place 
in British statesmen? It certainly is not, and a general distrust or de- 
nial of confidence is much better than a confidence in Ministers that 
they will do whatever suits their present purpose, and perform our bloody 
errand, even if they think it a crime.—London Times, July 8. 


————— 2. 


More ABOUT THE GREAT BELL oF Moscow-—The Journal of the Min- 
istry of the Interior bas just given for the first time some particulars of 
an event that occurred more than three months ago at Moscow, which 
caused great consternation at the time, in connexion with the death of 
the Emperor Nicholas. The celebrated great bell “‘ Reni,” suspended in 
the tower of St. Iwan in the Kremlin, whilst being tolled for the Czar, 
fell, in consequence of the iron supporters giving way, and broke through 
three separate stories of vaults, killing five persons on the spot, whilst 
five were wounded severely and four slightly. The accident made a deep 
impression at the time on the minds of the superstitious Russians, who 
regarded it as a direct visitation from Heaven in condemnation of the 
war undertaken by the Emperor ; and processions were made, fasts insti- 
tuted, and candles burned to the Panagia, or Holy Virgin, to appease the 
wrath of Heaven. The bell is probably the largest in the world, weigh- 
ing no less than 2,000 pooda, or 80,000 pounds. After three months’ in- 
ceseant labour, it has been swung again. 





CaLcuLaTInG Macuine.—A remarkable machine, for the purpose of 
abstruse calculations, has been sent over to Eagland, and deposited, for 
the present, at the Royal Society in London. It is the invention of a 
Swedish gentleman, named Schutz, who has, it is said, expended the 
greater portion of his property in the operations necessary to bring his 
invention to a successful issue. This machine, which may be seen in 
full operation, will compute all the logarithims in Hutton’s Tables, by a 
simple turning of a handle, and without the possibility ofan error. It 
not only does this, but it prints them and stereotypes them. The ar- 
rangements of the various portions of the engine are admirably planned, 
and the mechanical contrivances models of beauty and simplicity: 





Music For ALL.—The public have lately been invited by advertise- 
ment, (headed “ Music for all’) to purchase “ The Deep-toned Metallic 
Pipe tuned to concert pitch” for ls. 7d. in postage stamps. A person 
who remitted the stamps received in return an ordinary tin whistle ! 





A QUESTIONABLE TITLE.—A lawyer in Portland, Me., lately moved 
into an office that had been vacated by a religious newspaper ; and upon 
the door is still seen, under his name, the extremely inappropriate 
words, “ Zion’s Advocate.” 





A New Brussets Sprovt.—The new Sprout, which has just made its 
appearance at Brussels, is of the very greenist kind, with not the least 
heart in it, and leaves so dirty that the hungriest pig would infallibly 
turn his pose at them. What little taste it bas is of the most offensive 
kind, and persons experience the greatest difficulty in swallowing it, 
though it is generally served up with plenty of Russian sauce, to make 
it go down. It is strange that Leopold, who, by right of bis Claremont 
Estate, and its weli supplied kitchen-garden, is the recognised Monarch 
of the Vegetable Kingdom, should allow such a very poor specimen of 
| bended to sprout in bis capital. The name of this new Brussels 

prout, we must not forget.to state, is Le Word ; though it matters bat 
little what it bas been called, for fortunately it does not grow very fast 
in public estimation, and must soon be extinct, as it has taken no root 
whatever in the soil of journalism.—Punch. 





Peace anp War. sy Lorp Jonn Russett.—We understand, that it 
is the intention of Lord John Rassell’s constituents to solicit him to sit, 
for a double portrait of Peace and War, to Sir Edwin Landseer. The 
noble Lord, in imitation of the picture of Death and the Lady, will be 
duly divided. One half of him will appear io the uniform ot a British 
Life Guardsman, and the other in the simple, buttonless dress of an 
olive-bearing friend. Joseph Sturge himself has offered the loan of his 
drab and beaver.— Ibid. 


“ A LittLe Waite Frac.”—It was to be expected that the Russian 
officer in command at Hango would justify the murder and capture of 
the men of the Cossack. Therefore, ie Russian Government is assured 
that the Flag of Truce hoisted on the occasion was “ only a little white 








| tice two or three other bits of news not set down amongst them. 





does not deny that fact. The question would seem to be, in the Russian 
mind, the dimensions of a Flag of Trace. How many yards of white 


bunting or linen constitute the sanctity of such a flag? “ The crew of 
Lieutenant Geneste’s boat ’’—says the Russian poltroon—“ was caught in 
their own trap.” Since the wolf in the fable devoured the lamb for mud. 
dying the stream, there has never been put forth so atrocious an excuse 
for atrocity committed, as by this Russian bear in command at Hango,— 
Ibid. 





InE ARTS. —Goupil & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 
sG al 

THE CUUNTRY ELE ‘TION, afterG ©. Bingham. Price $10. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beaatiful Lithographs @uy 
length figures) after Winterhalter. Price $3 25 each 

THE SAILOR'S WEVUING ; afer the well-known pain ing by Woodville, and the AMA. 
TEUR MUSICIANS, a companion t, the same. Price, Uoloured, $3 25 each 

OR? HEUS, « Postical Litnugraph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
each. 

Also a very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses. P ciure Frames, Artists’ Materials, &c. 
Particular atieation paid to Mounting and Framing, Drawings Paintings, &c. 

FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, WN. y, 


AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 











Brospway THEATRE...........Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams, 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 47% Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY. } Proprietors, 








To Ciry Supscrisers.—Mr. D. Sweeney, Junr., is our only City Collector, 
in place of Mr. G. Trehern, resigned. 





Exchange at New York on London. Ww0% @ 11044. 
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The War, a Fortnight Since. 

The arrival of the Liverpool mail of the 14th inst. puts us in posses- 
sion of no startling news from the seat of war, the accounts that reach us 
being in fact of more interest in a prospective, than in a retrospective 
view. Some extracts from them will be found under the usual heading, 
and on the whole we are glad to pronounce them satisfactory, notwith- 
standing Thursday’s editorial statement of the \Vew York Herald, to the 
effect that “ the position of the Allies is decidedly more precarious,” and 
that “it would be wholly gratuitous to expect that the siege of Sebasto 
pol can terminate otherwise than in defeat and disaster.’ We note there 
prophecies, because that journal affects to derive information from Rus- 
sian sources, and claims for itself that it is the only American paper read 
in Europe. If so, its perversions of European affairs must cause infinite 
amusement to its readers abroad. But we crave pardon for the allusion- 
We have almost ceased to contend, in print, with the Republican favour- 
ers of despotism ; and this with the more reason—that they bave evidently 
overshot their mark. Too much credit cannot be given to the Russian 
engineers for their brilliant defence of Sebastopol ; nor can too much 
contempt be felt for the laboured and unsuccessful efforts of sundry writers 
here, to misrepresent the policy and the actions of the Allies. 

Referring again to our war gleanings, if we may use the term, we no- 
The 
death of Schamy], often announced, is again spoken-of with assurance. 
The incomprehensible and reprehensible conduct of the Allies, in failing 
to associate themselves directly with Russia’s hereditary foe in the Cau- 
easus, deprives this event of the importance that it would otherwise pos- 
sess,—Nicolaieff, on the river Bug, the great ship-building station of the 
Russian government, is thought to be an object on which the Allied 
Admirals have an eye. It is said to be, of course, strongly defended.— 
Russian spies, very clever fellows, are known to be prowling through 
the camps before Sebastopol. How many escape, it were hard to say 
It is rare to chronicle, as we do now, that one of them was recently de- 
tected and hung.—The diplomatic Russian spy also, who lately made an 
excursion from Lisbon to Eogland and back, appears to have left his 
mark. A Jew clothesman has been detected at Dover seducing the men 
of the Foreign Legion to desert! We wish it had been the Rassian Se- 
cretary of Legation from Lisbon himself—We regret to notice the de- 
parture, homewards from the Crimea, of Sir George Brown, one of the 
trustiest General Officers of our army. His health has given way. 

It is difficult to determine the degree of reliance that is to be placed on 
the various reports abroad, concerning the straitened condition of our 
enemy. Some of them are borne out by impartial deductions from facts 
that cannot be controverted. Such, fur instance, is the prodigious diffi- 
culty of transporting re-inforcements to the Crimea, and of supporting 
them when once entered upon that terrible charnel-house. Such also ie 
the heavy loss sustained by the Russian troops actually engaged, even 
granting that the returns published at St. Petersburg are not pared down 
for the public gaze. Such, however, we cannot call the rumour that pre- 
vails, regarding the ill-health of the Czar; there is nothing to give it 
value. Indeed, on mere political grounds, we should regret the decease 
of Nicholas’ successor. There is no reason to suppose that the chances of 
negotiating or compelling a peace would be in the least improved by 
such an event. 

In the Baltic, there have been no noteworthy occurrences. Of the 
massacre at Hango, we shall probably have a few words to say ina se- 
parate paragraph. Resolute preparations for defence, and a tolerably 
active search for weak points on the long line of coast, may be said still 
to characterise the attitude of the belligerents. The variation consists 
io the occasional capture of mercantile prizes of no great value, and in 
au occasional bombardment of unimportant places. The benefit that 
accrues from continually harassing the enemy is a legitimate excuse for 
this sort of ignoble warfare. Our bold tars would willingly exchange it 
for a more dangerous one, on a larger scale ; but they are not such fools 
as to run their heads against the stone walls that eawrap the Muscovite 
fleet. On this point we have already eo often expressed our opinion— 
that a close blockade is all that the circumstances of the case demand— 
that we will not now trouble the reader thereupon. 

In the general aspect of Europe we see only two facts to be noted, and 
there is unquestionably some connection between them. Annoyed and 
alarmed at Louis Napoleon’s tolerably plain declaration that Austria bas 
failed in her engagement with the Western powers, the Vienna Cabinet 
is seeking to “ explain’ —a word of which we are heartily sick. The ex-- 
planations may be thrown into the waste-paper basket, together with the 
records of the late Conferences, Russian despatches generally, and the 
comments on the war very frequently elaborated by not a few of our 
neighbours. The other fact to which we would advert, aud which may 
have some significance, is a call made by the veteran Marshal Radetzgky 
upon his government for an addition of forty thousand men to the troops 
that garrison Lombardy. Is the gradual exposure of the duplicity of the 
young Emperor’s counsellors raising the old leaven of Italian liberalism ? 
We cannot say ; but those counsellors know very well that the aid of 
Sardinia, France, and England would clear Northern Italy of its detested 
occupants, ia an exceedingly short epace of time. 

Whilst France is sending out a whole army of re-inforcemeats, and Eng- 
and is doing the same in a degree commensurate with her relative mi- 
litary estabiisbments, it is most agreeable to notice the unceasing and un- 
wavering sympathy of our most excellent Queen with those who fight 
her battles, and the families of those who have fallen, fighting them. 





flag on a stick.’’ Well, it was a white flag: even the Russian ofacer 





Wanting entirely in the truthfulness and directness of purpose that belong 
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to her Majesty, her ministers squabble about the origin or the needful- 
pese of the war iteelf : her Majesty endeavours to the extent of her power 
to assuage wounds, apportion rewards, and console affliction. Ia the 
week’s summary, we observe amongst proofs of this, that a daughter 
of the late Sir George Cathcart has been appointed one of H. M. Maids 
of Honour, and that the coveted privilege of occupying apartments in the 
abandoned Palace of Hampton Court has been granted to the widows of 
General Strangways and Admiral Boxer. The long list of recipients of 
the Order of the Bath—published in another columa—is probably the 
more immediate concoction of the War Office. The names of many a gal- 
lant soldier and sailor will be found deservedly therein, with @ slight 
sprinkle of those lucky fellows who are sure to come ia for the prizes, 
however little they may have done towards earning them. But fault-| 
finding has become so irksome, because so frequent, a duty for those who 
follow our vocation, that we shall not particularise. propos though to_ 
fault-finding, we observe the popular Sir Edmand Lyons bas come under | 
the lash. A vacant lieutenantcy being at his dieposal, be bas taken a 

young con of Sir James Graham, who was a middy of his own ship, and | 
bas promoted him over the heads of several aspirants thought to have a 
better claim. We sball not pause to settle this difference. Sir James 
gave Sir Edmund bis appointment. The temptation to reciprocate must 
have been strong ; and we doubt whether, after all, there will be a very 
loud outery. 


Home Affairs.—Lord John Russell Scouted out of Office. 

Decidedly, the Colonial Minister was the London lion during the week, 
at whose events we are glancing. Once more also the Colonies are left 
to the care of understrappers, for the latest telegraphic message Conveys | 
the intelligence that their nominal head basresigned. The circumstances 
are briefly these, for we have neither time, space, or patience to follow 
carefully all the ins and outs of as small a statesman as ever was trumped- 
up into greatness. It is but a very small consolation, that in recording 
the disreputable conduct of an Evglishbman of high birth and immense 
official experience, we can remind the readers of the Albion that fora 
long time past we have warned them against putting confidence in him. 

Lord Jobn Russell was sent to Vienna because his underband treat- 
ment of the Aberdeen Cabinet had irritated even his confiding House of 
Commons against him ; because Lord Palmerston would for the moment 
have been inconvenienced by his presence: in short, because, to use a 
common phrase, it was thought to be a good arrangement for all par- 
ties. It may be remembered that he went as the organ of the Palmerston 
section of the Cabinet, which was, or was believed to be, in earnest touch- 
ing the war. 

He came back, too, from his foolish errand blowing lustily the war 
trumpet in Parliament, and no man could have more strenuously advo- 
cated a vigorous and decisive policy—this, too, whilst it was well known 
that, at Vienna, he had acceded to Austrian proposals, properly rejected 
by his Government and thatof France. Careless and forgiving and show- 
ing much of the routine spirit in its adhesion to men of experience (just 
as if there were not evil habits, as well as good), the public generally 
overlooked Lord John’s tergiversations with his guondam colleagues, 
and the inappropriateness of his still holding place, and settled into the 
conviction that, after all, be was the man for the pinch. In a general 
way, he might have done his best to end the war by diplomacy, and find- 
ing that fail, have aided in prosecuting it a l’outranec. Now however, 
by the publication of despatches, and from other sources which we can- 
not stay to trace, it comes out that the experienced Lord was a far more 
decided advocate for peace, whilst at Vienna, than he was thought to be; 
and furthermore it is surmised that, as for his own purposes he bored 
Lord Aberdeen for not being sufficiently warlike, so he now bores Lerd 
Palmerston for not being sufficiently peaceful, in both cases keep- 
ing his own plaee, and being the secret fomenter of dissension in the 
Cabinet. There is eo much that is mean and treacherous ir all this, that 
even the obsequious, be-Whigged House of Commons appears ready to 
desert the Russell standard, and the Tories took due advantage of the state 
of things. Bulwer Lytton—the would-be Admirable Crichton—went so 
far as to give notice of a motion declaring that Lord John’s conduct was 
altogether too bad. The debate on this stinging rebuke was to have 
come on, on Monday the 16th inst., but we presume that it drops to the 
ground now that Lord Jobn bows before the storm. As for the press—we 
scarcely recollect when it bas been so unanimous and so severe. One 
specimen of its language we insert elsewhere. The truth is that the public 
mind at large, from the Peers of the realm down to the Sunday rioters in 
the Park, bas been rendered somewhat savage by the confused and unsatis- 
factory state of public affairs. Whether this new disaster will break-down 
the tottering Palmerston Cabinet, it is hard to say. At any rate, the imme- 
diate cause of offence is removed, and we do not anticipate much damage 
from the Roebuck motion heretofore announced. Col. Adair, we see, is to 
move an adroit amendment, which whilst it approves the Crimean Expedi- 
tion, gains the ear by promising perseverance ina similar policy. We in- 
cline to think that having thrown the Colonial minister overboard, Lord 
Palmerston will weather the storm, and be still Prime Mivister when the 
Session closes, on the 10th of next month. As for his dissolving Parlia- 
ment—we can’t see the smallest ground for expecting it. 

Another “‘ demonstration” took place in Hyde Park, on Sunday the 8th 
inst, but differing entirely from its formidable predecessor,although produc- 
tive of a considerable amount of window-smashing and frothy excitement. 
The number never amounted to more than two or three thousand; and 
these were evidently of the disorderly class, the mischief-makers them- 
selves being principally boys. The change for the better is mainly to 
be attributed to the judicious conduct of Sir George Grey, who was wise 
enough to profit by the rebuke administered to him in the first instance, 
when he seemed dispored to treat the threatening assemblage of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand idlers with an air of hauteur and official arro- 
gance. He was wise, we tay. He not only promised in the House of 
Commons that the conduct of the police on the previous Sunday should 
be carefully tested by a Special Commission ; he made no police demon 
stration whatever in the Park, when the day of meeting again came round. 
Preparation for an emergency there was, of course; but there was no 
chance for provocation. 

The King of the Belgians is making a somewhat lengthened visit to his 
Royal relatives in England ; but although bis political influence over the 
Sovereign’s mind may possibly be considerable, no evidence of it comes 
before the public. 

Irrespective of those who fall in action against the enemy, our Obitua- 
ry is a full one this week. To one death we must briefly refer. That 
brave, scientific officer—that amiable and useful man—Sir William Ed- 
ward Parry, bas ended his career of “ good service.” His name is s0 in- 
timately associated with Arctic Explorations, possessing great interest 
for many of our readers, that we make room for a somewhat lengthened 
notice of his life. Besides, there is often a little persoual feeling, where 
it is not suspected. One of our own boyhood’s early recollections is that 
of Parry and two or three of his gallant associates, visiting at the naval 
Oficial residence wherein we first chanced to see the light. 


——— 


The Ruffians at Hango, and the Quibblers at St. Petersburg. 
Having already, a fortnight since, discussed the Hango Massacre, with 








& pretty full knowleige of the facts of the case, it was not probable that 





all the special pleading of the clever Russian scribes could affect the sim- 
ple justice of the verdict then rendered. Yet with the odiam upon them 
of a deliberate violation of a flag of truce, it was certain that these clever 
scribes would do their best. Save for the pressure upon our columns, we 
should just reprint what they say, and care not to reply to it. It will 
however take less space to dwell here for a few moments upon the cream 
of their remarks. De Berg, the Governor of Helsingfore, in his letter to 
Admiral Dundas, generalises wearisomely, denies that the Russian sol- 
diers saw any flag of truce, and without aseerting that there was any con- 
flict. between them and the British sailors, assumes it to have been 80, on 
the ground that three of the guns, found in the bottom of the boat, had 
their caps exploded. The only serious allegation—and we disbelieve it 
in toto—is that the Cossack’s boat contained also a “ chest full of incen- 
diary articles, which is actually in our possession.” This must be mere 
fiction, or else we should have heard more of it. 

At a later date, Prince Dolgorouki, the Russian Minister of War ad- 
dresses Admiral Dundas, and with a slight general sneer at the use made 
of English flags of truce, intimates that, thereafter, communications under 
such flags would only be received at Cronstadt, Sveaborg, and Revel. 
This limitation, by the way, is quite in keeping with the exclusively mili- 
tary regards of the Russian government. What cares it for its peasantry, 
its villagers, its fishermen, or its coasters? Every man, in its eyes, must 
serve the Czar, or be worthless. But that is their affair, though the British 
Admiral properly charges upon them the iuhuman consequences that may 
ensue, on the long extent of blockaded coast, with its points of communi- 
cation thus limited. The Admiral also challenges the Prince to substan- 
tiate bis vague charges. But after all, such correspondence is very profit- 
less, When convicted of barbarism, the Muscovites assume an air of in- 
jured innocence, which, ridiculous as it is, imposes upon many credulous 
readers. 

It is a curious fact that a letter from one of the captured officers of the 
Cossack, to a relative in Scotiand, has been received. A pleasant letter 
it is, mainly touching upon one of Thackeray’s novels. It alluded, how- 
ever, to @ previously written one, which, it is fair to presume, contained 
an account of the adventure at Hango. That ‘etter has, of course, been 
stopped in transitu. How low does Russian finesse extend ! 

We reserve to a future opportunity some remarks upon the habitual 
tone of Russian despatches. There is a great deal of entertainment to be 
got out of them. Thus we notice that the repulse of the Allies, on the 
18th ult. is called by Gortschakoff an “ unexampled exploit,” coming 
after so many months of siege, so many bombardments, and so on. If he 
bad said that the attack was a piece of unexampled folly, he had been 
nearer the mark; but with every disposition to do ample credit to the 
marvellous resources and stubborn courage of the foe during the siege, 
we cannot think that the Russian arms covered themeelves with such 
very immortal glory, in guarding the Redan and the Malakoff. Their 
great guns were loaded to the muzzle with grape and cannister ; they 
were themselves in a prodigiously strong entrenchment, and in immense 
numbers; they took their imprudent foes (very properly) at an advan- 
tage ; and fairly turned them back. If they had done less, they bad been 
no soldiers at all. Did they do more? But the Prince’s triumphs are 
so rare, that he may be pardoned for crowing on this occasion. 





Matters and Things in Canada; Sins of Omission. 

These sins of omission, be it observed, are our own. Our friends across the 
Bordcr have been busy in all sorts of ways, during these several weeks past 
—weeks of which we shrink from calculating the number—whilst we have 
been content with filing away a heap of their journals, awaiting that lei- 
sure moment that never comes, for digesting and commenting upon the 
contents. And now the beap has grown s92 large, and the Canadians seem 
to have been eo provokingly lively, that we ean at best but name the 
recent occurrences to which we ought to bave devoted more space. 

As it not unfrequently happens, the event that has latterly absorbed 
the eyes, ears, speech, and thoughts, of the good public of Quebec and 
Montreal, is just one of those which is in its essence at once engrossing 
and ephemeral. Need we say that we allude to the visit of the French 
34 gun-ship La Capricieuse, under command of Monsieur de Belveze, 
Commandant of the French naval squadron on the Newfoundland station ? 
Nothing could be more happily timed; nothing better adapted to pre- 
mote the cordial sympatby with which the Province hails the alliance 
subsisting between Great Britain and France. The mission, nomi- 
nally intended to promote commercial relations, is in reality a grace- 
ful token of good-will, and of gratitude for the liberality displayed by 
the Province towards the Crimean soldiers of France. There is also, 
in regard to the earlier history of Canada, something almost roman- 
tic in this appearance of the French corvette in the waters of the 
St. Lawrence. La Capricieuse, we are toid, is the first visitor of this 
kind, since the Lilies waved over the Castle of St. Louis. Is it wonder- 
ful then, that Quebec bas been in a tumult of féting, congratulations, 
addresses, hospitalities, and so on? It could not have been otherwise. 
The Governor-General bas done the honours of Government House. The 
public has got up banquets and balls, addresses, and we know not what. 
Nothing, however, strikes us as eo well conceived, nothing that hasin it 
any such elements of moral grandeur—if we may use the expression—as 
the festival on the 18th inst. On that day, all the leading official person- 
ages, all the notables, all the populace, turned out to witness the laying 
the foundation stone of the monument that is to be raised in memory of 
the slain Frenchmen and Englishmen, who perisheu at the “* Second Bat- 
tle of the Plains of Abraham,” nearly acentury ago. Sir Edmund Head 
performed the ceremony, and was accompanied by Monsieur de Belveze, 
whilst the officers and part of the crew of La Capricieuse were banded 
with the British and Local Military. We should like to linger over this 
scene, but must burry on.—The French man-of-war draws too much wa- 
ter to pass upwards conveniently to Montreal , but the Commandant is 
to be personally the recipient there of the most distinguished honours. 
To-day he is to be publicly feasted. 

And now must follow the merest mention of a host of subjects, some of 
which shall hereafter receive our attention, as they have already received 
that of those whom they more specially concern—the Census of the Pro- 
vince, giving a total population of 1,842,265, and furnishing many curious 
statistical details—the Government arrangement with Mr. Hugh Allan, 
for running a line of steamers, through the summer months between Li- 
verpool and the St. Lawrence, and in winter between the same port and 
Portland—signs of Government intention to carry out the Militia Bill, in 
the appointment of Colonel de Rottenburg as Adjutant-General of the 
Canadian Militia, and the division of the Province into eighteen military 
districts, nine East and nine West—the arrival at Montreal, of Major- 
General Home, the new commander of the Forces—the launch of the 
schooner La Canadienne, the first armed vessel built at the expense 
and for the service of the Colony—intimations that the Colonists are 
slightly indignant at the Colonial Miuister’s notion of preventing the 
Province regulating as it pleases its purely commercial arrangements 
with the British West India Islands—the publication of Mr. Hogan’s 
Prize Essay on Canada, sent to the Industrial Exhibition at Paris— 
@ monster pleasure Excursion from Montreal to Plattsburg, excellent 
for sweeping away invidious Border prejudicee—the death of Alexander 
Dixon, E:quire, one of the primary settlers of Western Canada—a small 
riot, that might have been a serious one, at Toronto, between those peri- 


patetic nuisances, the attachés of a Circus, and a certain portion of the 
_Towdy population of that populous city—the refusal of the Imperial Go- 
vernment to appoint a Consul-General for British North America, to re- 
side in the U. S., as suggested by the Quebec Board of Trade—the ap- 
proach to completion of Mr. Joseph S. Lee’s new and splendid Theatre at 
Ottawa—the news that Mr. Hincks, by the fall from bis carriage oa the 
Plains of Abraham, broke his collar-bone, the fact being only discovered 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie in London—and lastly, the particalars of Mr. 
Cayley’s ivjudicions puffing of Lord Elgin in the House of Commons, 
a- propos to Viscount Canning’s appointment to India, which drew from 
Lord Palmerston the not very flattering remark that Lord Elgin had 
done bis duty very well, but that they never thought of him for the Vice- 
royalty of the East. 

There’s a batch of subjects that ought to have been more or less dila- 
ted upon! The enumeration shows what an escape the reader has had. 








New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Greatly in darkness as to the numbers of men who have reached Hali- 
fax, and been regularly enrolled in the Foreign Legion, we learn at least 
that the Government bas put out tenders for the conveyance of five han- 
dred troopé thence for Eogland. We shall be glad to know of whom this 
body consists. At least, they are probably en rowte for the Crimea. 

We had the pleasure lately of congratulating Mr. Perley, on his re- 
cent appointment as British Commissioner for the Fisheries ; and we pre- 
sume tbat by this time, in company with Mr. Cushman, bis American col- 
league, he has actively entered upon his duties. No man understands 
them better, or will perform them with more zeal and discreticn. 

There lies before us for sonsideration, waiting a cool hour’s leisure, a 
pampblet by Mr. P. S. Hamilton of Halifax, upon a Union of the British 
N. A. Colonies. It shall have attention. for the subject is rife with inter- 
est, and will last longer than the pleasant visit of La Capricicuse. 





A Good Deed, and a Proper Acknowledgment. 

We never take pen in band with more pleasure, than when it is our daty 
to commemorate a gallant and humane act. A late number of the Charles- 
ton Courier speaks of a notable one done several months since, which 
deserves to form a little episode in international dealings, though the par- 
ties mainly interested are not known to fame. 

On the 14th of February last, the British merchant-ship Infanta, be- 
longing to St. Johr, N. B., sailed from Savannah for Cork. After being 
a short time at sea, she encountered such severe weather as to become 
water-logged and disabled. Thus she drifted about during nine days, the 
crew huddled together on the poop, and verging on starvation. At 
length, on a stormy evening, a vessel hove in sight and neared them- 
This was the American ship Harkaway, of Charleston, bound to that 
port, and commanded by Capt. J. B. Breck, formerly in the U.S.N. A very 
heavy gale, with a terrific sea running, prevented any communication 
through the night ; but on the following morning, Capt. Breck, who had laid 
by for day-light, determined to attempt the rescue of his fellow-creatures. 
He called for volunteers to man a boat; but the risk was so great that 
his Chief Mate alone, Mr. A. B. Causse, a resident of Charleston, stepped 
forward. “No one else?” said the Captain, “ then I’ll go myself.” At 
this appeal, the Second Mate, Mr. Thomas Devine, offered his services, 
the men still hanging back. Not to make a long story of it, these two 
daring volunteers boarded the Infanta, and saved the lives of her crew, 
who were all brought in safety to Charleston. 

This noble conduct was immediately made known to the British Foreign 
Office, by Mr. Bunch, H.B.M. Coneul at that port, who appended to his un- 
varnished statement of the facts a suggestion that Lord Clarendon should 
mark the approbation of the British Government, by the bestowal of some 
token of acknowledgment. Weare glad to say that Mr. Bunch’s hint 
was promptly complied with. Three gold medals bearing suitable in- 
scriptions have been forwarded, through the usual official channels, to 
the three noble individuals named above. Long may they own such 
honourable marks of distinction, and bear witness to their countrymen 
that there can be rivalry, without antagonism, between the Anglo-Saxons 
of the two hemispheres! 


A Pair of Disconsolate Rovers. 

Fillibusterism has been signally rebuked. The accounts that left it 
doubtful whether Colonel Walker, ex-President of Sonora, was a hero or 
a vagabond, in his invasion of Nicaragua, have been cleared up bya 
later budget of news. His failure, after a brief fight, was disastrous, and 
the last we hear of him is that he has added piracy to his other crimes, 
having forcibly seized a schooner at San Juan del Sur, and put to sea 
for parts unknown. We are charitable enough to hope that he may find 
his way to the Cannibal Islands, and disagree with some of their inhabi- 
tants. } 

We left Colonel Kinney shipwrecked lately, but determined to press 
forward to his Atlantic goal. The break-down of his coadjutor in civili- 
zing Central America will scarcely aid his projects; nor will the recent 
exposure of the fact, that his great land grants there are all moonshine, 
tend to multiply his friends hereabouts. Considering what momentous 
affairs are afoot in Europe, we may perhaps be permitted to dismiss 
this unlucky pair from any further consideration at this time. 








A Challenge. 
The crack New York boat-club, beaten on the Fourth of July by the New 
Brunswick crew, at Boston, has challenged the winners on that occasion to 
another trial of speed. The match will probably come off in this harbour. 


Obituary. 


Tue Marquis or THomonp.—This nobleman died at Bath, England, 
July 3. The deceased, James O’Bryen, Marquis of Thomond, Karl and 
Baron of Inchiquin, and Baron Burren, county of Clare, in the peerage of 
Ireland ; also Baron Tadcaster, of Tadcaster, county of York, in the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom, was second son of Mr, Edward O’Bryen, 
brother of the first Marquis of Thomond. He entered the Royal Navy at 
an early age, and bad been seventy-two years in the service, having en- 
tered in 1783. During the wars at the close of the last century and at 
the commencement of the present he saw considerable service, and he 
commanded the Emerald at the capture of St. Lucia and Suringm. The 
noble Marquis (then Lord James O’Bryen) was nominated a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order on the 15th of May, 1831, 
and was the Senior Knight of that Order. 


ne Eart or Catepoy.—James du Pre Alexander, third Earl of Cale- 
A Viscount Caledon, and Baron Caledon, was the only son of Dupre, 
the second Earl, by bis wife, Lady Catherine Yorke, second daughter of 
Philip, third Earl of Hardwicke, and was born 27tb July, 1812, e@ was 
formerly in the Coldstream Guards, and was with bis battalion during the 
rebellion in Canade. He was elected M.P. for the county of Tyrone in 
1837. In 1839, while serving with the army in North America, he suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom and other family honours, on the death of his 
father. In 1841 he was elected a Representative Peer for Ireland. His 
Lordship married, the 4th September, 1845, the Lady Jane Crimston, 
youngest daughter of the late Earl of Verulam, by whom he leaves a youth- 
jul family of two sons and a daughter ; his eldest child, Lord Alexander, 
just nine years of age, succeeding to the Earldom and extensive family 
estates. The late Earl was Colonel of the Tyrone Militia. 





Tue Hon. Craven Fitzaarpince BERKELEY, M.P.—This gentleman, 
who died on the Ist inst., at Frankfort, was the youngest son of F k 
Augustus, fifth Earl Berkeley, by his wife, Miss Mary Cole: he was bora 





in May, 1805, and married, first, the 10ih September, 1839, Miss Augusta 
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ones, bter of the late Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart., and widow of the 
Hee. on Talbot (father of Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard.) This first 
wife died in 1841 ; and he married, secondly, in 1845, Charlotte, daughter 
of the late General Denzil Onslow, and widow of George Newton, E-q.. 
of Croxton-park. Mr, Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley was former'y in the 
Ast Life Gaards : he was Member of Parliament for Cheltenham from 1832 
to 1847, and also in the present Parliament. He leaves issue an only 
daughter, bora in 1840. 

Ma. James Sick Bucxiyouam.—This well-known lecturer and writer 
died on Saturday, Juue 30, at bis residence, Stanhope Lodge, Upper 
Avenue-road, after a severe and protracted illness, Not many months 
since the deceased commenced an “ Autobiography.” which promised to 
be exceedingly voluminous. The portion published sufficed to sbow that 
the career of the author bad been singularly checkered and adventurous. 
Mr. Buckingham was in bis early days at seain an bumble capacity. He 
afterward became connected with journalism in India, traveled over the 
greater part of the world, and returning to England acquired some fame 
as a lecturer, and grew conspicuous by his connection with various phi- 
lanthropic schemes, many of which were looked on as impracticable. In 
1832 he was elected Member for Parliament for Sheffield, and continued 
to represent that constituency until 1837, While in Parliament he was 
active in promoting the Temperance movement, and was instrumental in 
obtaining the Committee at whose instance the well-known medical evi- 
dence respecting intoxicating liquors was collected. His connection with 
the British and Foreign Institute, and the ridicule with which miny of 
his proceedings were visited by Punch, will not be forgotten. Lately, 
since bis name was placed on the pension list, Mr. Buckingham bas not 
taken an active part in public life. As a lecturer, he po many ad- 
vantages, his voice and manner being extremely well suited for oratorical 
display. He was also fluent and animated, and gifted with a lively ima- 
gination. He died in his 69th year.—London Daily News. 


A Sravuncn O’Coxyettrre.—Sir John Power, Bart., the wealthy and 
Jar Irish distiller, died on the 25th ult at bis residence, Roebuck- House 

lin, aged 84. He was one of the most efficient supporters of the late 

Mr. O'Connell, both by bis purse and bis influence ; and it was he who laid 
the foundation stone of the O’Connell monument at Glasnevin at the close 
of last year. 
Mr. Jonn Biack.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. John Black, 
the oldest and one of the most respected members of the London press, in 
the 72d year of hisage. Mr. Black was a native of Duuse, in Scotland, 
and born in 1783. We believe that he “came south, from Edinburgh, in 
1810, and in that year was engaged by the late Mr. Perry as a Parlia- 
mentary reporter. Two years previous to the decease of the old proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle Mr. Black acted as editor ; and he continued 
under the proprietorship of the late Mr. Clement and the succeeding pro- 
rietors of the paper, upwards of a quarter of a century, to the year 
1846-7. After this long and honourable service Mr. Black retired, and 
closed his long literary and political service of the public. Of late 
years he bas resided in a cottage on the estate of his friend Mr. W. Coul- 
son, Q. C., near Rochester, occasionally only visiting the metropolis, but 
retaining his ardent and independent interest in politics. Mr. Black was 
an honour to the British press. His integrity and courageous advocacy 
of progress were above all praise, in times when only two or three metro- 
politan journalists dared to assert popular rights. Under his long editor- 
ship the Morning Chronicle of old, and two or three other London jour- 
nals, kept the lamp of liberty burning under adverse and difficult circum- 
stances. He was the contemporery and friend of Barnes, Murray, James 


Mill, D. Ricardo, Maclaren, the Huats, Hazlitt, C. Lamb, MCulloch, | 


Albany Fonblanque—of that forlorn hope who mounted the breach and 


stormed the fastnesses of corruption, bigotry, and self-election.— Observer. | 


A VETERAN or a Hunprep Fieuts.—An aged soldier and sailor died 
on the 25th ultimo, in Manchester—Joseph Gilman, of Hulme. Joe was 
a hero, a warrior from his cradle to his death. He was born at Little 
Over, near Derby, in 1759, and consequently was in his 96th year. He 
fought in more than a hundred battles in his country’s cause, and in a 


still greater number on his own account. He fought under Rodney and | 
Hood, in the West Indies, off Port Royal, in April, 1782, against the 


French Admiral, Count de Grasse (who was taken prisoner and sent to 
England,) and is believed to have been the last survivor of that eventful 
day. Whether right or wrong, Joe was one of the foremost mutineers at 


the Nore. Joe dictated the third, the effective telegraph message to Mr. 


Pitt—namely, ‘unless their demand for double pay.was ted, to sol- 
diers as well as sailors, in one hour the 
50 ships of war, in four hours they would lay London in ashes!” In this 
case, Joe’s threat, without blows, conquered both minister and monarch! 
This rebellious act was Joe’s chief glory; he used to say “be had ren- 
dered no other service to his country or mankind to be compared with 
it.” Joe’s favourite, the immortal Kelson, personally selected him to 
accompany bim in the St.George to the Baltic, to Copenhagen, where 13 
ships under Nelson accomplished what the 40 under Admiral Parker de- 
clined. At Copenhagen Joe received a compound fracture on both legs. 
He served in the Royal Navy about 18 years. Fighting was his glory, 
he was ever foremost in the post of danger. He was one of the forlorn 
hope in the storming of Seringapatam.—London Paper. 


Sir Ropert Asercrompy, Bart.—Sir Robert Abercromby, fifth Ba- 


ronet of Birkenbog an Forglen, in the county of Banff, F.R.S.E., Chief 


of the clan of Abercromby, was the only son of Sir George, the fourth 
Baronet, by his wife, Jane, eldest daughter of Alexander, seventh Lord 
Banff, and was born the 4th February, 1784. He married, the 22nd Oc- 
tober, 1816, Elizabeth Stephenson, only child of the late Samuel Dou- 
-glas, Esq., of Netherlaw, by whom he leaves three sons and six daughters ; 


of the latter, three are married—viz., Mrs. Monro, Mrs. Cosmo Gordon, of 


Fyvie Castle, aad the Hon. Mrs. Grant. Sir Robert, who inherited the 
Baronetcy at his father’s death in 1831, and whose demise occurred at 
Forglen-house, Banffshire, on the 6th inst., is succeeded by his eldest son, 
new Sic George Samuel Abercromby, the sixth Baronet, who is married 
to Agnes-Georgina, second daughter of the present Lord Kilmaine, and 
has issue. 

Purr Pusey, Ese.—Pbilip Pusey, Esq., of Pusey, Farringdon, Berks, 
died at the residence of his brother, the Rev. Dr. Pusey, at Christchurch, 
Oxford, on the 10th inst. Mr. Pusey was the eldest son of the Hon. Phi- 
lip Bouverie, who was half-brother of William first Earl of Radnor, and 
we assumed the now famous surname of Pusey, the manor of Pusey 
being settled on him as nephew of the proprietor Mr. Allen Pusey’s 
wife. 

Mr. Philip Pusey, the subject of this notice, was born June 25th, 1799, 
and married, October 4th, 1822, the Lady Emily Francis Theresa Her- 
bert, second daughter of Heary George, second Earl of Carnarvon, by 
whom he has had issue a son and two daughters. Mr. Pusey succeeded 
to the family estates on the death of bis father in 1828; and he entered 
Parliament in 1830 as member for Chippenham : in 1831 he represented 
Cashel. He was elected M.P. for the county of Berks in 1835, and re- 
tained his seat until the general election in 1852, when he retired. Mr. 
‘Pusey took a leading part in matters connected with agriculture, and 
was the President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England last 
year ; but, owing to indisposition, was unable to preside at the meeting 
at Lincoln—the Earl of Chichester officiating in his absence. He edited 
the journal of this society, and was one of its chiefcontributors. He was 
equally forward as a practical agriculturist, and gave every encourage 
ment to implements and manures, He was a great advocate for com- 
bining practice with science. The celebrated Dr. Edward Pusey, Canon 
of Christcburch, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
-Oxford, is Mr. Philip Pusey’s next brother. 


At Guildford, Surrey, Rear-Admiral John Harper, C.B., aged 83.— At Ches- 
ter, Lieut.-Col. Charles Du Pré Egerton, late of the Rifle Brigade—At Con- 
stantinople, of cholera, Major Sorell, H. M. Slst Regt. of Foot.—On the 2d of 
February , of fever, off the Island of New Zealand, John Francis, eldest son of 
the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt, of Leiston, Suffulk.—At sea, in Bass’s Straits, of dys- 
entery, P. Bateman Shewell, Sec. Lt. of H. M.'s ship Fantome.—At Islington, 
Josepa Wickham, Esq., formerly ensign in H. M.’s 40th Foot, and late of the 
War-office.—At Guayaquil, Horatio H. Cox, H. B. M.’s Vice-Consul at that 
Port.—At Exeter, W. A. Munton, Lt. R.N., late of H. M.S. Ayax.—Joseph 
Moule, Esq., Serjeant-at-Arms in H. M.’s Household, and late Superintending 
President of the General Post-office, Edinburgh.—_At Cadogan-place, Admiral 
Sir Charles Ekins, G.C.B., in his 87th year. The deceased was midshipman of 
ithe Berwick in Admiral Sir Hyde Parker's action off the Doggerbank in 1781 ; 
was in the Cambridge at the relief of Gibraltar and the action which followed 
in 1782, when he was wounded ; and at the attack upon Algiers by Lord Ex- 
mouth, in 1816, he was in command of the Superb, 78, ant was again wound- 
ed.—In Pegu, on the 23rd of April, treacherously murdered by the Natives, 
Madigan, H. M.’s 84th Foot. He was employed in erecting posts for the 
electric telegraph between Donabew and Henz -—Of cholera, before Sebas- 
topol, n R. P. Chapman, of the Naval Brigade.—At Hietzing, the Da- 
chess urtemberg, eldest sister of Prince Metternich, and widow of Field- 


Marshal the Duke of Wurtemberg.—A paragraph has been going the usual 
rounds to this effect: Mr. Stow, the eliahignae sent by the London Times 
to the Crimea, to administer the balance of the hospital fund, fell sick from 


would weigh anchor, and with | 
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over exertion, and * routine,’ excl ided him from the very hospitals he was 
aiding. He was carried in the scorching sun to the church at Balaklava, where 
he died a victim to official inhumanity——Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, Bart., of 
Monnt Bellew, in the county of Galway.—Sir John Ackworth Ommanrey, K. 
C.B., Rear-Admiral of the Red.—At Balaklava, of cholera, Lawrence Ormerod, 
Surgeon, attached to the Medical Statf at Eupatoria—-Before Sebastopol, of 
cholera, Capt. Savage, R.A.—-Before Sebastopol, of cholera, while serving with 
the 79th Highlanders, Lieut. Hill, 22d Regiment.—At Parkhurst Barracks, Isle 
of Wight, William Gandy, Lieut. in the 28th Regt.—At Broad-lane House, 
Pontefract, Capt. Stainforth, West York Rifles, and late of H. M.’s 7th Royal 
Fusileers.—On his passage from India, Lieut. Prideaux, 23d Royal Welsh Pu- 
sileers.--At the Palace Hospital, at Scutari, the Rev. Henry John Whitfeld, 
the Officiating Chaplain.—Before Sebastopol, from a wound received on the 
18th ult., in the attack on the Redan, Capt. Smith, 9th Regt.—Supposed to 
have fallen in the attack on the Redan, on the 18th ult., though his body was 
not found, Lieut. Hurt, 34th Regt.—In London, after a long illness, the Hon. 
G. F. Street, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the Province of New 
Brunswick. 





Appointments. 


Lient.-General J. Ferguson succeeds Sir R. Gardiner as Governor of Gibraltar. 
—Mr. Willes, of the Home Circuit has been sworn in as one of her Majesty's 
Judges, in the room of Mr. Justice Maule, retired. The new Judge had the re- 
ag age of being one of the ablest and soundest lawyers at the English bar. 

e is the son of the late Dr. Willes, of Cork, and was educated in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Mr. Willes will be the second Irishman who, within the last few 
years, has been elevated to the English Bench, the other being Mr. Baron Mar- 
tin, son-in-law of Chief Baron Pollock.—The Rev. Alex. Ronald Grant, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, is appointed one of Her Majesty’s Assistant [n- 
spectors of Schools.—Mr. Richard M. Lynch, late Poor-law Inspector in Ire- 
land, will be the new Commissioner of Income-tax, in the room of Mr. Godley, 
appointed Director-General of Stores in the War Department. By this ap- 
pointment £300 a year will be saved to the public, that being the compensa- 
tory allowance awarded to Mr. Lynch upon the occasion of the late reduction 
of the Irish Poor-law establishment.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Miss Emily Cathcart, second surviving daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Cathcart, K.C.B., to be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, in the room of the Hon. Matilda Paget, resigned. 


Navy. 


The Calypso, 18, Capt. Forbes, from the North American Station has 
arrived in England, to be paid off. She was found to be in a very efficient 
state.—The Castor, 36, commissioned by Lt. Wood and fitting out at Chat- 
ham, is intended for the pendant of Commodore Trotter, Commander-in- 
Chief on the Cape of Good Hope Station, in lieu of the old store and coal 
ship Seringapatam.—The boat flotilla for the Putrid Sea, consisting of 
launches, furnaces, and cutters, fitted te carry one guneach, is now ready 
at the various dockyards to proceed to its destination ; 22 have been fit- 
ted out at Portsmouth dockyard. 33 at Devonport, and 40 at the eastern 
yards, making a total force of 95, and not one of them drawing three feet 
of water. They are all to be armed at Portsmouth by the Ordnance De- 
partment with howitzer guns. 








APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts : A G Fitzroy, to the Miranda ; W F Leigh to the 
Alarm ; T W Williams, to the Waterloo; A St Clair, to the Duke of Welling- 
tom; G R Miall, to the Royal Albert; G Tryon and J D'Arcy, to the’ Roya _Al- 
bert, for disposal; C Stirling, flag-Lt to the Winchester; W W S Bridges, and 
A C Strode, additional (for disposal), to the Royal Albert: and C W Martin, to 
the Arrogant.—Surgs : R Wallace, to the Royul Albert; E Davies, to the Victory: 
R Anderson, tothe Coniray; J Sloan,to the Saturn; G Millar, tothe Wellests y;3 J 
Gallaghan, to the Royal George; D Ritchie, to the Arrogant; J Stirling, to the 
Queen; J D Tweedale, tothe Fury; W T Domville, tothe Agamemnon; C D Shep- 
| herd, to the London.—E Hilditch, Insp of Ho-ps at Bermuda Hosp, to be Insp of 
| Hosps at Plymouth Hosp; J Rees, to be Dep-Insp at Bermuda; A Nisnett, 
MD, Dep-Insp at Greenwich Hosp, to be Insp at Haslar, v Sir J Richardson.— 
Promotions. By the death of Admiral Sir C Ekins, several movements take 
| place in the flag list. Capt H Smith, CB, becomes a Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
and Capt H Gosset, J Furneaux, Jodrell Leigh, and J O'Brien, Rear-Admirals 
on the Reserved-List, not having served their time for their active flag, in ac- 
cordance with the Admiralty regulations. By this death, and these promotions, 
; an Admiral’s pension of £300 per annum and a Captain’s ditto of £150 “ for 

good and meritorious services ”’ fall into the allotment of the First Lord of the 
, Admiralty ; also the appointment to the superintendence of the Royal Clarence 
| Victualling-yard and Naval Hospital at Gosport. 





| 


ke Several items of Naval News are unavoidably crowded out this week. 


Arn. 
THE ORDER OF THE BATH—WAR SERVICES. 

War Department JuLy 5.—The Queen has been gracionsly pleased to give 
orders for the appointment of the following officers, of her Majesty’s Land and 
| Naval forces, to be ordinary members of the Military Divisions of the first, se- 

cond, and third classes of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath respec- 
tively. 
| 1 be Knights Grand Cross.—Lieut-Gen Sir G Brown; Vice-Adm J W 
| Deans Dundas; Lieut-Gens: H R H the Duke of Cambridge, Sir De Lacy 
| Evans, Sir Richard England, and Sir Colin Campbell ; Rear-Adm Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart.— To be Knights Commanders. Lieut-Gens : The Ear] of Lucan. 
H J W Bentinck, and J cL Pennefather ; Rear-Adms : Houston Stewart, and 
J H Plumridge ; Major-Gens: The Earl of Cardigan, Codrington, R Airey, The 
| Hon J Y Scarlett, H D Jones, Torrens, Buller. Eyre, and Dacres ; Rear-Adms: 
The Hon M Stopford, Chads, M Seymour, and H Martin ; Capt Stephen Lush- 
ington, R N.—To be Companions. Major-Gen Cator ; Capts: Mitchell, R N, 
Carter, Greville, Lord George Paulet, Lord Edward Russell, Ramsay, the Hon 
F T Pelham, Dacres, Symonds, Eden, G St Vincent King, Yelverton, W H Hall, 
the Hon S T Carnegie, Wardon, Buckle, Sulivan, Sir G N Broke, Bart, 
Giffard, the Honourable James Robert Dummond, Clifford, Caffin, Loring, 
Moore, McCleverty, W Peel, Hewlett, Key, Brock, and Moorsom; Col the Hon 
G F Upton, Coldstream Gds; Capts Mends, W K Hall, and Wilmot, RN; Cols 
Lord W Paulet, Cameron, 42d Regt, Bell, Ist Ft, Cobbe, 4th Ft, Walker, Scots 
Fusilier Gds, the Hon A A Spencer, Horn, 20th Regt, Sullivan, Unatt, Cuning- 
hame, h-p, 5lst Regt, Lord George Paget, 4th Drag Gds, Windham, Unatt, 
Graham, R M, Shewell, Sth Hussars, Lawrence, Rifle Brigade, and Shirley, 
88th Regt; Capts Wm Houston Stewart, the Hon A A Coctwane, Burnett,Heath, 
| Rogers, Hillyar, and Lord John Hay, R N; Cols Hodge, 4th Drag Gds, Blake, 
| 33d Regt, Haly, 47th; Capts Spratt and Kynaston, RN; Col the Hon A Gordon, 
| Grenadier Guards; Captains Powell, and Borlase, Royal Navy; Colonels Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, Bart, 7th Regiment, Steele, Coldstream Guards, Lowth, 
| 38th Regiment, ke, Royal Army, Griffith, Second Dragoons, Webber 
Smith, Unatt, the Hon Percy E Herbert, Unatt, Dickson, R A, Norcott, Rifle 
Brigade, Tylden, R E, Gordon, R E, Hurdle, R M; Lieutenant-Colonels Unatt, 
19th Regt, Wilbraham, Unatt, Adams, 28th Regt, Yorke, lst Drags, Dupuis, RA, 








Gds, Sanders, 19th Regt, White, 6th Dragoon Gds, Douglas, 79th Regt, Jeffreys, 
late of 88th Regt, Sterling, Unatt, Douglas 11th Hussars, Wood, RI Artil, Fitz- 
mayer, Rl Artil, Gambier, RI Artil, Airey, Coldstream Gds, Lord Burghersh, 
Colstream Gds, Lysons, 25d Regt, Mauleverer, 40th Regt, the Hon R A G Dal- 
zell, 63d Regt, Eman, 4lst Regt, M‘Mahon, 5th Drag Gds, Stratton, 77th Regt, 
the HonJ Macdonald, Unatt, Dixon, 77th Regt, Farren, 47th Regt, Bunbury, 
23d Regt, Mundy, 33d Regt, the Hon W L Pakenham, Unatt, Hume 95th Regt, 
the Hon F Colborne, 15th Regt, Patullo, 30th Regt, Grant, 49th Regt, Wood, 
13th Regt, Adye, Rl Artil, Chapman, RI E, and Paynter, Rl Artil ; Majors Bar- 
ker, Woodehouse, Maude, and D’aguillar, Royal Artil, Street, 57th Regt, Brand- 
ling, Turner, and Morris, Rl Artil, Jenyns, 13th Drags, Morris, 17th Lancers, 
Lovell, Rl E, Burton, 5th Drag Gds, Hoste, RI Artil. Also Col Sir C J J 
Hamilton, Bart, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, a Companion of the said 
Order. 
List of Officers of the Army and Navy who would have been recommended for 


the honours of the First, Second, and Third Classes of the Order of the Bath, | 


had they survived. 

For the First Class.—-Lieut..Gen. Sir George Cathcart, K.C.B. For the Se- 
cond Class. Rear-Adml. Corry, Rear-Adml. Boxer, Major-Gen. Estcourt, and 
Sir John Campbell, Bart., Brigadier-Gen. Tilden, R. E., Adams, 49th Foot, 
Goldie, 57th Foot, and Strangways, commanding R. A. For the Third Class. 
Capt. Christie and E. Moubray Lyons, R.N.; Col. Pea, 7th, and Egerton, 77th 
Foot; Capt. Hyde Parker, R. N.; Lt.-Cols. Alexander, R. E., Carpenter, 41st 
Foot, Ainslie, 21st, Chester, 23d, Hoey, 30th, Shadforth, 57th, Champion, 95th, 
Shearman, 62d, Brvt.-Major Young, ean, and Swinton, R. A. 


And her Majesty has further been graciously pleased to give orders for the 
appointment of the fullowing officers, of her Majesty’s Land and Naval Forces, 
to be Ordinary Members of the Military Divisions of the first, second, and third 
classes of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath respectively. Tobe Knights 
Grand Cross. Admirals Sir G. E. Hamond, Bart., and Sir J. A. Gordon; Gen. 








wounds or from ‘illness brought on by the fatigue, privation, and exs 
posure incident to active operations in the field before an enemy,’ it ig 
applicable from the date of the declaration of war against Russia. 

“The pensions granted in consequence of death in action are. in a few 
instances left at their former amouat; but in several they are moderate- 
ly, and in a few cases considerably increased, chiefly in the lower ranks, 
If an officer killed have no widow, but a widowed mother, she will be al- 
lowed the ‘ordinary’ pension; if no widow, children, or mother, but 
sisters, they will be collectively allowed the ordinary widow’s pension. 
“The new class of pensions created by the Royal warrant relates to the 
widows of officers who die from illness contracted in the field, and who, 
being hitherto considered of the ordinary class, received only the amount 
payable in case of death during time of peace: they will henceforward 
receive a yearly sum midway between the ordinary allowance and that 
in cases of death in action. We specify the amount according to rank— 
Cols., £150; Lt.-Cols. and Majs. of the Foot Gds,, £145; Lt. Cols., £140 ; 
Majors, £100; Captains and Paymasters, £65; Lts and Adjutants, £50 ; 
Second Lts., Cornets, and Ensigns, £40 ; Quartermasters, £40, £50, and 
£65, according to length of service ; Veierinary Surgeons, £50, £55, and 
£70, according to length of service ; Inspector-Generals of Hospitals, 
£150; Deputy ditto, £140; Firat-class StaffSurgeons, £100: Second- 
class ditto Regimental Surgeons, £65 ; Purveyors, £40, £50, and £65, ac- 
cording to length of service ; Assistant-Surgeons, £50,” 


The following officers of the Royal Artillery join the Horse Artillerv, for ser- 
vice in the Turkish Contingent ; Col. Crofton, to command ; Capts. Colclough, 
Bent, and Bredin, and Lieut. Murray.—Major Nasmyth, so distinguished as 
one of the heroic defenders of Silistria, has arrived in Kilkenny, to enter on his 
duties as Adjutant-General of the District.--Capt. Warlow, R. A., sometime in 
the United States, superintending the manufacture of machinery for small 
arms, is appointed Captain Instructor of Small Arm Factories.—Qnartermaster- 
Sergeant Conolly, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, and author of the Histo 
of that distinguished corps, recently published and very favourably received, 
has been promoted to the rank of Quartermaster of the Chatham division, as 
a reward for long and meritorious services.—The first division (260 men) of 
the Rifle battalion of the foreign legion, was landed on the 28th ult., at Folke- 
stone, by H. M. S. Horatio,and were marched to the camp at Shorncliffe, where 
the force under Baron Stutterheim’s command will muster about 900 men. This 
is independent of the British Swiss corps raised by Col. Dickson, which mus- 
ters about 750 ‘ good, strong, active, and healthy men.”——It is stated that by 
the 12th July 12,200 men will have been embarked as a reinforcement for the 
Crimea. They will consist of 1800 men belonging to regiments already in the 
Crimea, four infantry regiments, mnstering 1200 men each, and three regi- 
ments of cavalry, each 700 sabres strong, embark from England ; and four re 
giments of infantry to proceed from the Mediterranean for the seat of war. 


»E 

J W Patten, v Fraser, pro, Hon S Grey Egerton, v Craven, pro. Ist Drag Gas; 
Qtmr Smith to be Paymr, v Hammersley, who ret upon h-p. 6th Prag Gds ; 
Lt Murdoch, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Lt, w-p. 17th Lt Drags; Hon W H 
Curzoa to be Cor, w-p. Ist Gren Gds ; Ens and Lt Clayton to be Lt and Capt, 
b-p, v Lord FitzRoy, pro. Ist Regt Ft: Lt Todd to be Capt, b-p v Blathwayt, 
who ret; Eos Shanly, from Royal South Down Regt of Militia, to be Ens, rg sr 
2d Ft ; Ens Hobson to be Lt, w-p, v Stack, dec; Ens John to be Lt, w-p; Lt 
4th Ft; Lieutenant Paton to be 

Ensign Boyce to be Lieutenant, w-p. 7th 


Martin to be Adjatant, v Rocke, pro. 
Captain, wp, v Arnold. dec ; 

Ft; Maj Pack to be Lt-Col w-p, v Yea, killed in action; Bvt-Maj yy, Bs 
be Maj w-p; Lt Marten to be Capt w-p; Lt Lord Richard H Browne to be Capt 
b-p, v Nevill, who ret; Ens M'Adam to be Lt w-p, v Marten; Ens Elwes to be 
Lt w-p, v Hobson, killed in action, and L H Butler, to be Ens w-p. 9th Pt; L 

Terry to be Capt w-p, v Smith, died of his wounds; Ens Bedford to be Lt w-p; 
and Ens Luard, from 67th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 17th Ft; Lt Williams to be Capt 
w-p, v Croker, killed in action, and Ens Parker to be Lt w-p. 18th Ft; Eas 
Adamson to be Lt w-p, v Meurant, killed in action; Ens Bell to be Lt w-p, v 
Adamson, whose pro on 22d June, 1855, has been can; Lt Daniel, from Suffolk 
Artilley Regt of Miltia, to be Ens w-p. 23d Ft; Ens Beck to be Lt w-p, v Pri- 
deanx, dec; Lt Dyneley to be Adjutant, v Applewhaite, died of his wounds. 
28th Foot; Lieutenant Biddle to be Captain without-purchase, vice Webb, 
who retires upon full pay; Ensign Emerson to be Lieutenant without purchase. 
3lst Ft; Capt Spence to be Maj, w-p, v Kelly, pro. 33d Ft; Ens Forbes, to be 
Lt, w-p, v Bennett, killed in action. 34th Ft; to be Capts, w-p: Lts Harman, 
v Robinson, killed in action; Marsh, v Shiffaer, killed in action. To be Lts, 
w-p: Ensigns Lampen, Watson, and N A Harris, v Hurt, killed in action; Ens 
Greaves, v Alt, killed in aciion. 35th Ft; W W Sherlock, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Hughes, pro. 38th Ft; to be Capts, w-p: Lts Dickins, vy Vanghan, died of his 
wounds; Brooksbank, v Dickins, whose pro on 29th Jane, 1855, has been can- 
celled. To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Stansfield, and Belfield, v Davies, killed in 
action; Wilkie, v Stansfield, whose pro has been cancelled. 44th Ft; to be 
Capts, w-p: Lts Gregory, v Fenwick, killed in action; Thoroton, vy Hon C W 
H Agar, killed in action. To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Pigott, and Raymond. 
56th Ft; Maj Cox to be Lt-Col, w-p; Capt Lacy to be Maj, w-p. To be Capts, 
'w-p: Lieuts Conran, Cumming, Coghlan, and Martley. To be Lts, w-p: Ea- 
signs Butler, Monk, and Turner. To be Ensigns, w-p: Ens Wright, fm lst Devon 
Mil. 57th Ft; Maj Street to be Lt-Col w-p, v Shadworth, killed in action; Ens 
Chanter to be Lt w-p, v Ashwin, killed in action. 60th Ft; Col-Serg Hunter to be 
Qtmr, v Kelly, app Ens and Adjt. 7lst Ft; Ens Blair to be Lt wp. 76th Ft; 
Ens Acton to be Lt b-p, v Heigham, pro in the 23d Ft. 79th Ft; R Stewart to 

be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Turner, pro. 88th Ft; Ens Moore, from 59th 
Ft, to be Ens w-p, v Graham, app to Ist Drags. 89th Ft; Lt Cresswell to be 
Capt w-p, v Darby, dec; Ens Drage to be Lt w-p. 91st Ft; Lt Bruce to be 
Adjt, v Boehmer, who res the Adjutancy only. 93d Ft; Ens Losack to be Lt 
w-p, V Wemyss, dec. 95th Ft; W Pearson to be Ens b-p, v Vallance, prom. 
Rifle Brigade; Lt the Hon H W Campbell tobe Captw-p, v Forman, killed in 
action. Tobe Lts w-p; Ensigns Eccles, Fortescue, y Eccles, whose pro on 
22d June has been cancelled; Thomas, v Fortescue, whose pro on 6th July 
has been cancelled. 


Srarr.—C Wilkinson, Esq, to be Paymaster in the British Swiss Legion. 


War Orrice. July 13.—Ist Regt Life Gds; To be Cors and Sub-Lts, b- 


War Orricr, July 10.—12th Regt Ft: Assist-Surg Hutton, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Small, proin Cape Mounted Rifles. Cape Mounted Riflemen ; 
Assist-Surg Small, to be Surg, v Minto, who ret upon h-p. 


War-OrFice, JouLy 6.—lst Drag Gds: Lt Macfarlane, from 9th Lancers, to 
be Capt w-p; Cor Wale to be Adjt, v Bradbury, pro. 6th Drag Gds; Captain 
Swinton, from half-pay, 3d Light Dragoons, to be Captain without-purchase. 
Cornet Petre, to be Lt w-p. To be Cornets w-p: Cornet Holdforth, from 
3d Drag Drag Gds, and Ens Bruce, from 72d Ft. lst Drags; Ens Graham, from 
85th Fr, to be Cornet, w-p, v Glyn, pro. 9th Lt Drags; Cor Ellis to be Lt w-p, 
v Macfarlane, pro. 13th Lt Drags; R A Clement, to be Cor w-p, v Goad, pro. 
15th Lt Drags; Statf-Surg Sec Class, Mapleton, MD, to be Surg, v Mure, pro on 
Staff. 17th Lt Drags; W Partridge, to be Veterinary Surg, v Gavin, dec. Ist 
Grenadier Gds; Lt Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart, from 69th Ft, to be Ens and Lt 
b-p, v Hon J BJ Dormer, pro. Cvoldstream Gds; Lt Greenhill, from 92d Ft, to 
be Lt and Capt b-p, v Burton, pro. Scots Fusilier Gds; C Shelley to be Ens 
and Lt b-p, v Lambton, pro. Ist Regt of Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: G Gilmore, v 
Thompson, pro; C A Logan, J Pyne, v Stewart, pro and W H A Plasket. 12th 
Ft; C H Hatchell, to be Ens w-p, V Cromartie, app to 3lst Ft. 13th Ft; Lieut 
Anderson from Ist WI Regt, to be Lt w-p; ‘Sec Ki Conington from the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt, to be Lt w-p. To be Ensigns w-p: Ensigns W Cox, from RI Limerick 
County Militia, D Stewart, W K Leet; C Palmer, v Clayton, pro, and E L Eng- 
land. 15th Ft; J Low to be Ens, b-p, v Tyler, pro. 1kth Ft; H Adams to be 
Ens w-p, V Adamson, pro. 23d Ft; Lt Duffto be Capt w-p, v Bathurst, whose 
promotion on 29th December, 1854, has been cancelled; Lieuteaaut Heigham, 
from 76th Foot, to be Captain b-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Falkiner, who retires. 
28th Ft; Ens M’Cormack to be Lt, w-p, v Gandy, dec ; M F Wade, to be Ens, 
w-p. 3lst Ft; To be Ens, w-p, Lt Hill, from Antrim Qaeen’s Royal Rifle Regt 
of Militia; C C McIntyre; W J Tarte; H Leeson. 34th Ft; E C Lavery, 
to be Ens w-p, v Holroyd, pro. 38th Ft; K A E P Jones, to be Ens, w-p 
39th Ft; H Archdall to be Ens, w-p, v Halahan, app to the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 
46th Ft; Ens Burgess to be Lt, w-p, v Dumaresq, who ret; P A J Ducrow, to 
be Ens, b-p. 48th Ft; E Hall, to be Ens, w-p. 50th Ft; fF W Sharland, to be 
Ens, w-p, V Rack, app to 13th Ft. 62d Ft; Ens Julian, to be Lt, b-p, v Coote, 
who ret ; (x C Fraser, to be Ens, b-p. 55th Ft ; AJ Arnott, to be Ens, w-p, ¥ 
Hobbs, pro. 62d Ft; To be Ensigus, w-p, Ens Colclough, from Carlow Rifle 
Regt of Militia, v Dundas, pro; G B Beere, vy Sawyer, pro ; H_A Cane, v Hume, 
pro. 68th Ft; To be Ensigns, w-p, Ens Marshall, tm 9th Ft; H P J Mackenzie, 
Vv Duesbury, pro. 69th Ft; Ens Anderson to be Lt, b-p, v Sir H Fletcher, Bart ; E 
Boyle, to be Ens, w-p. 72d Ft; Lt Douglas, fm 78th Ft, to be Capt w-p. To be Ens 
w-p; Lt Stewart, fm lst RI Surrey Mil, W T Butler, v Bruce; J H Bamtield. 76th 
Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; A R Keogh, and H F Hooper, v Vincent. pro. 77th Ft; 
ES Baker to be Eus b-p, v Dauncey, pro; H S Weigall, to be Eas w.p. 78th 
Ft; Eus Walker to be Lt w-p, v Douglas. Sist Ft; Capt Boughey to be Maj 
w-p, v Sorell, dec; Lt Wright to be Capt w-p. 87th Ft; Bryt Lt-Col Kidd to be 
Lt-Col b-p, v Campbell, who ret; Capt the Hon A G Chichester to be Maj b-p; 
Lt Wiltshire to be Capt b-p; Sec Lt Lynch to be Ltbp. 88th Ft; To be En- 





Sir J. McDonell,, and Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross. To be Knights Commanders. 
Admiral Lord Aylmer, Gen. Nicolls, R. M., Lieut.-Gen. Fergusson, and Bro- 
therton; Vice-Admirals Hope and Coode; Rear-Admirals Fitzhardinge Ber- 
keley and Fairfax Moresby. To bea Companion. William Rae, Esq., M.D., 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. 


Imrrovep Pay anp ALLowances.—Lord Panmure’s arrangements for 
giving double pay to soldiers actually engaged against an enemy do not 
seem to be quite perfected. It was at first proposed that the additional 
one shilling per day should be funded for the soldier’s benefit, to be re- 
ceived by him when retiring from the service ; but to this it was objected 
that a boon for retiring at the earliest period was then held out. When 
the plan is put into operation we will register it. 1n the meantime, the 
Officers’ Widows’ Pensions are thus re-arranged : 

“ A Royal warrant has just been issued, regulating a new grant of pen- 
sions and allowances to the widows of officers of the Army. It abolishes 
all previous warrants upon this subject, aad comes into operation, regard- 





15th instant. With respect to officers killed in action, or dying from 








ing the relatives of officers who do not die on active service, upon the 


signs w-p; Lt Foot, from North Cork Rifle Regt of Militia, v Waring, pro; 
J E Perrin, v Blyth, pro. sy¥th Ft; A D Grier to be Ens w-p, v Russell, app to 
| Rifle Brig. 91st Ft; Ens Gurney to be Lt b-p, v Hibbert, pro. 92d Ft; Ens 
| Wallace to be Lt b-p, v Greennill. 93d Ft; Ens Wood to be Lt w-p, v Ball, 
| dec; Col-Serj Joiner to be Qtmr, v Sinclair, who ret upon h-p. 96th Ft; HH H 
| Walshe, to be Ens w-p. 97th Ft; G Malcolm to be Eas —_ 98th Ft; E Cay, 
| to be Kus w-p. 99th Ft; To be Eusigas w-p; T L Grenville, aad E W Jacob. 
| Rifle Brigade; Lt the Hon A H A Auson to be Capt b-p, v Monck, app to the 
| Coldstream Guards. To be Lts w-p; Ens Story, trom 52d Ft; Eas Fortescue, 
| Stott, and Slade. To be Ensigns w-p; Ens Russell, from 89th Ft, and LV 
Williams. Ist W 1 Regt; Eus Malone to be Lt w-p, v Anderson, app to 13th 
Ft. 3a WI Regt; K A Skues to be Eas w-p, v Dunlop, pro. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; To be Ensigns w-p; Ens Halahan, from 39th Ft, v Francis, pro in 20th 
| Ft; BS Du Jardin, v Gould, pro in L3th Ft; C Lynott, vy Ball, app to 15th 
Ft. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt; R Persse to be Eus w-p, v lanes, pro. 

Srarr.--Capt Wethered, Paymaster of 95th Ft, to be Paymaster of a Provi- 
sional Depot Batt. 

UnarracueD.—Lt Mason, frem 75th Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Sutherland, whe 
retires. 


Brevet.—Brvt-Col Hollis, to be Maj-Gen, the rank honorary. 
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New Books. | 


Mr Cowvession; Axp Oruen Taves. Mew York. J. C. Derby —_ 
One might euppose that the anonymous author of this particularly neat 
duodecimo was an admirer of dear old, almost-forgotten, Mrs. Radcliffe. 
He or she certainly affects the startling ; as is specially observable in the | 
first tale, and also in “ A fragment of Autobiography.” For the rest, we | 
do not find herein any very distinctive features. The Magazines of the | 


day are crowded with such stories, neither better or worse. He who runs | 
may read them ; but we can’t imagine their taking hold of the memory, 
or entitling their composer to be formally criticised. They are neither 
good enough or bad enough to provoke praise or censure. 

A Vistr To THe Camp perore Sesastopo.. By R. C. McCormick, 
Junr. New York. Appletons.—An American view of the surround- 
ings of the great and dreary siege, taken during the depth of the last win- 
ter. The author appears to have been an employé of the American Fo- 
reign Missionary Society ; and we are glad to find that he speaks in 
friendly and liberal terms of the reception that he met with from the Bri- 
tish authorities in the Crimea. The narrative of his personal experiences 
is a very uapretending one ; but to those who have not pored over the 
voluminous records furnished by the newspaper correspondents on the 
spot, it will be found sufficiently interesting. The lithographed illustra- 
tions deserve to be mentioned. They are extremely good of their kind— 
that is to say, such of them as the Harbour of Balaclava, which is a clever 
pit of drawing. The “ panoramic” maps or plans take the eye pleasantly, 
but they are deceptive as to relative distances. 

Tue Private Lire or an Eastern Kine. By a Member of the House- 
hold of his late Majesty Nussir-u deen, King of Oude. London. Hope 
& Co.—In the absence of attractive novelties, we devote considerable 
space to the following glimpse at a“ King out of Harness,” as the article is 
called. It possesses an interest beyond the mere entertainment that it af- 
fords. It is such poor and noxious caricatures of sovereignty, as this 
King of Oude, who are fast disappearing before the influence and power 
of British dominion inthe East. And yet there are some worthy people, 
who turn up the whites of their eyes and are seriously shocked, when one 
of these Oriental despotisms crumbles away. They are painfully curious 
spectacles; but in a moral or political point of view, such oppressive 
compounds of cruelty and sensuality may well be blotted out. 


The private life of an Eastern king! How the very words thrill through 
one! We gloat over the thought that some of those dark mysteries, 
whose existence 4s whispered, wiil be revealed to us: we shall become 
intimate with the sayings and doings of the Zenana, and find ourselves 
mefftally enjoying the orgies of a monarch whose power is even more un- 
limited, for good or evil, than that of the great Northern Autocrat. Oa 
perusing the book to which we now propose to draw attention, we find 
our wishes more than realised, and we may venture to assert that its pub- 
lication will throw more light on the internal condition of India, and the 
cause of her gradual absorption by John Company, than all the Blue- 
books beneath whose weight the library-tables of our M.P.’s so patiently 
groan. But there is a trite saying about “ the proof of the pudding,” &c., 
and we cannot do better to prove the truth of our assertion than by giving 
our readers a taste of its quality, and assuring them that if they like the 
sample, the remainder of the article will be equally worth purchase and 
careful digestion. 

The author was induced to visit Lucknow, partly on business, partly 
through the curious tales he had heard in Calcutta about the immense 
menageries maintained by the king, and his fondness for Europeans more 
especially. Having a friend at court, he succeeded in procuring an in- 
terview with his majesty, who immediately took a great fancy to him. 
As he received a hiut that there was a vacant place in his majesty’s house- 
hold, he determined on applying forit. But as no European could be taken 
into the king’s service without the sanction of the Resident, he was com- 
pelled to apply to that illastrious man, and was granted permission to 
take service under his Majesty of Oude, * on condition that he was not to 
meddle or intermeddle, in any way whatsoever, in the politics of Oade— 
not to mix himself up in the intrigues for power between rival ministers, 
or in the quarrels of the large landed Zemindars, who are continually 
warring among each other.” 

The household of his majesty contained five European members, one of 
them being the tutor, nominally employed to teach the king English. 
But the king was truly a royal scholar; and after hardly ten minutes’ 
application to a page of the Spectator, or some popular novel, would ex- 
claim, “ Boppery hop! but this is dry work : let us have a glass of wine, 
master ;” the books would be thrust aside, and the lesson ended. The 
tutor received fifteen hundred pounds a year for giving them. The tutor 
then was one of the king’s friends; the librarian (who appears to be the 
author of this work), another; his portrait-painter was a third ; the cap- 
tain of his body-guard, a fourth ; and last, but by no means least, bis Eu- 
ropean barber was a fifth. The life-history of this Olivier le Daim of the 
East is so romantic, that we venture to transcribe it. 

He had come out to Calcutta as a cabin-boy ina ship. Having been brought 
up as a hair-dresser in London, he had left his ship, on arriving at Calcutta, to 
resume his business. He was successful: he pushed and puffed himself into 
notoriety. At length he took to going up the river with European merchandise 
for sale ; he became, in fact, what is called there a river-trader. Arrived at 
Lucknow, he found a resident—not the same who was there when I entered the 
king’s service—anxious to have his naturally lank hair curl like the Governor- 
General’s. The Governor-Generai was distinguished by his ringlets; and, of 
course, in India he is the glass of fashion and the mould of form. The Resident 
would be like him; and the river-trader was not above resuming his business. 
Marvellous was the alteration he made in the Resident’s appearance ; and so 
the great Saheb himself introduced the wonder-working barber to the king. 
The king had peculiarly lank, straight hair; not the most innocent approach 
to a curl had ever been seen on it. The barber wrought wonders again, and the 
king was delighted. Honours and wealth were showered upon him. He was 
given a title of nobility. . The king’s favourite soon becomes wealthy in 
a native state. The barber, however, had other sources of protit open to him 
besides bribing ; he supplied all the wine and beer tor the royal table. Nussir 
put no bounds to the honours he heaped upon the fascinating barber ; unlimited 
confidence was placed in him. By small degrees he had at last become a regu- 
lar guest at the royal table, and sat down to take dinner with the king as a 
thing of right ; nor would his majesty taste a bottle of wine opened by any other 
hands than the barber's. So afraid was his majesty of being poisoned by his 
own family, that every bottle of wine was sealed in the barber's house before 
being brought to the king’s table; and before he opened it, the little man 
looked careiully at the seal to see that it was all right. He then opened it and 
took a portion of a glass first, before filling one for the king. 

The confidence the barber enjoyed of course soon became known over 
India, and the press found him a capital mark for their shafts of satire. 
“*The low menial,’ as the Calcutta Review called him, was the subject 
of squibs, pasquinades, attacks, and satirical verses, without number ; aud 
marvellously little did the low menial care what they said about him, 
as long as he accumulated rupees.’ The paper most incessant in its 
attacks on the barber was the gra Uckbar, siace dead. He eventually 
employed a European clerk in the Resident’s office, to answer these 
attacks in a Calcutta paper, with which he corresponded, and for this 
received ten pounds a month. Surely it might have been worth a lit- 
tle more. 

Our author naturally evinced much curiosity to see this great man, 
and his wishes were gratified at the first dinner-party, where the king 
made his appearance, leaning on the arm of his favourite. Of the two, 
the king was much the taller, the favourite the more muscular and 
healtby-lookiog. His majesty was dressed in a black Euglish suit ; and 
an ordinary black silk tie and patent leather boots completed his costume. 
* He was a gentlemanly-looking man, not without a certain kingly grace ; 
his air and figure a complete contrast to that of his companion, oa whom 
nature bad indelibly stamped the characteristics of vulgarity. Both were 
dressed similarly; and the coatrast they presented was made all the 
—_ striking by the outward habiliments in which they resembled each 
Other. 

The dioner was quite European, save and except in the presence of 
dancing-girls, whom we do not usually see. The cookery was excellent ; 
for a Frenchman presided in the royal kitchen—a cook who had formerly 
been Cordon dieu in the Calcutta Bengal Club. After dinner there was 
@ display of puppets, and the king did a tremendously clever teat, at 
which, of course, all laugbed heartily, by cutting the strings with a pair of 
sciseore. After this brilliant feat bad been repeated several times, the 
king applied himself with fresh vigour to the bottle, until consciousness 
Was almost gone; aud he was then assisted by the female attendauts and 
two sturdy eunuchs behind the curtain, and so off into the harem. But 
the king, whea in good temper, was fond of harmless jokes ; the follow- 





ing anecdote will serve as a sample : 


We were iv a large walled in garden at Chaun-gunge, one of the park pa- 
laces, where animal fights often took place. The garden might have been some 
three or foxr acres in extent, and was surounded bya high wall. Some one had 
been describing the game of leap-frog to his majesty, or else he bad seen some 
pictures of it, and it had taken his fancy mightily. The natives were left without 
the garden, the heavy gates were swung to, and his majesty commanded that 
we should forthwith begin. The captain of the body-gaard made aback for 
the tutor, the librarian stood for the portrait-painter. Away we went, like 
school-boys, beginning with very “ low backs,” for none of us were highly ex- 
pest in the game, but gradually making backs higher and higher. Tutor, bar- 
er, captain, librarian, portrait-painter—off we went like overgrown school- 
boys, now up, now down. It was hot work, | assure you. The king, however, 
did not stand long a quiet spectator of the scene ; he would try too. His ma- 
jesty was very thin, and not over strong. I i to be nearest to him at 
the time, and he ran towards me, calling out. made a back for him, and he 
went over easily enough. He was very light and a good horseman, so that he 
succeeded in the vault : he then stood for me. I would have given a good deal 
to be excused ; but he would not have it so, and to have refused would have 
been mortally to offend him. I ran, vaulted ; down went the back, down I 
went with it ; and his majesty the king and the author of these reminiscences 
went rolling together amongst the flower-beds. He got up annoyed. “ Bop- 
pery-bop, but you are as heavy as an elephant!” he exclaimed. I was afraid 
he would have been in a passion, but he was not. The barber adroitly made a 
back for him forthwith, and over be went blithely. The tutor, a thin, spare 
man, Was the lightest of our party, and the king made a back for him, and suc- 
ceeded in getting him safely over. It was then all right. Away they went, 
vaulting and standing, round and round, until majesty was tired out, and 
wanted iced claret to cool him. The game was frequently repeated afterwards. 

Another royal amusement was snow-balling ; not with real suow, of 
course, but with large yellow flowers. One of the party bad been giving 
the king a description of Euglish sports; and a word was let fall about 
snow and snow-balling. The king pulled some of these yellow flowers 
and threw them at the librarian. Like good courtiers, all followed the 
example, and soon every one was pelting right and left. The king en- 
jozed the sport amazingly. Before they had concluded they were all a 
mass of yellow leaves ; they stuck about in their hair and clothes, and on 
the king’s hat in a most tenacious manner. But it was enough that the 
king was amused. He had found out a new pleasure, and evjoyed it as 
long as the yellow flowers were in bloom. With such a king, and among 
people so obedient to authority as the Indians, it may be easily believed 
that favouritism was unbounded. The barber made the most of bis time, 
and, it appears, feathered his nest very cousiderably. His monthly bill 
was a perfect treasure of arithmetical art ; and one which the author saw, 
when measured, was found to be four yards and a half long. The 
amount was frightful—upwards of ninety thousand rupees, or nine thou- 
sand pounds. It was paid without a murmur; and when an influential 
courtier tried to draw the king’s attention, some months later, to the 
fact that the barber was robbing him through thick and thin, the king 
indignantly replied, “ If I choose to make the khan rich, is that anything 
to you—to any of you? I know bis bills are exorbitant ; let them be 
80, it is my pleasure. He shall be rich.” 

But, unfortunately for the recipients of his majes‘y’s favour, he was 
wont to be terribly capricious, and a very slight thing would make him 
as great ap enemy as he had bitherto beena friend. The story of a Cash- 
mere daucing-girl was a case in point. She was an ordinary Nautch 
girl; and one evening the king felt highly delighted with her singing. 
* You sball have a thousand rupees for this night’s singing,” said the 
king. When leaving the table for the harem, he would have no support 
but her arm, The next evening no other Nautch girl would be heard, and 
two thousand rupees were her reward. She grew rapidly in the royal 
favour, and she was kotooed by the whole court. Native festivities in- 
terrupted the dioners for a week, and then the Nautch girl reappeared, 
but the king had already grown tired of ber. All at once he felt a fancy 
to see how she would look in a European dress. A gown and other arti- 
cles of female attire were fetched from the barber’s house, and when they 
were brought, she was told to resire and put them on. The transforma- 
tion was wretched : all her grace was gone—her beauty hidden. It was 
quite distressing to see her disheartened look asshe took her place again. 
‘he king and the barber laughed heartily, while burning tears poured 
down the poor girl’s cheeks. For weeks she was compelled to appear in 
this unseemly attire, and then she disappeared, and made no sign. 

But the king at times held his friends in pleasant memory. For in- 
stance, let us refer to a former Resident, with whom the kimg had been 
on very intimate terms. We will call him Mr. Smith. The gentleman 
had a very captivating wife, and scandal did say that the king was fonder 
of Mrs. Smith than of her husband. All that, however, was before our 
author’s time in Lucknow, so that he can only speak in bearsay. Mr. 
Smith left Lucknow a richer man than when he entered it by seventy-five 
lacks of rupees—that is to say, seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
So large was the amount invested in Mr. Smith’s name in the Company’s 
paper, that an investigation took place, conducted by the Bengal govern- 
ment, with closed doors : and the result was that Mr. Smith resigned the 
service and returned to England. But to prove “how the memory of the 
just smiles sweet and blossoms in the dust,’ we may mention that the 
king would frequently talk of his “ dearest friend” with tears in his eyes 
—especially atter an extra allowance of champagne—and sent Mrs. 
Smith, by a returning European, his own beautifully jewelled watch, 
which had cost fifteen thousand francs. 

Of the living curiosities of the palace, there were none the account of 
which will strike a European ear as stranger than the female sepoys. 
Our author had seen these Amazons pacing up and down the entrances 
to the female apartments for months before he was informed of their real 
character. There was nothing but the tulness of the chest to distinguish 
them from other sepoys, and this is so common a circumstance in Eng- 
land tht he took no notice of it. But let our author speak for himself. 

These women retained their long hair, which they tied-up in a knot upon 
the top of the head, and there it was concealed by tae usual shako. They 
bore the ordinary accoutrements of sepoys in India—a musket and bayonet, 
cross-belts and cartouche-boxes, jackets and white duck continuations, which 
might be seen anywhere in Bengal. Intended solely for duty in the palace as 
guardians of the harem, they were paraded only in the court-yards, where I 
have seen them going through their exercise just like othersepoys. They were 
drilled by one of the native officers of the king’s army, and appeared quite fa- 
miliar with all the details of the barrack-yard. Whether they could have gone 
through the same manceuvres in the field with thousands of moustached sepoys 
round them, I cannot tell—probably not. They had their own sergeants and 
corporals. None of them, I believe, attained a higher rank than that of a ser- 
geant. Many of them were married women, obliged to quit the ranks for a 
month or two at a time occasionally. They retained their places, however, as 
long as possible ; and it was not until the fact of their being women was 
pointed out to me, that I perceived their figures were not always in the pro- 
portions allotted to the other sex. I have seen many a sergeant, however, in 
England, whose figure was justas outré as those among them furthest advanced 
in pregnancy. Their appearance was a piquant subject of merriment to the 
king, who usually ended his badinage by ordering some present to be given to 
the delinquent—delinquent, properly so called, fur there was an express order 
against such disfigurement, clothed in the plainest language, and of the most 
absolute character, posted up in their barracks. 

The influence of the barber had by this time become so great, that our 
author found it impossible to make head against it. Several causes con- 
duced to this ascendancy. The low, depraved tastes which the king had 
contracted during years of unrestrained indulgence, and an almost bound- 
less command of wealth, were just those which the barber found it his in- 
terest to foster. He bad made himself necessary to the king, and took 
advantage of the opportunity. “ Every bottle of wine consumed in the 
palace put something in his pocket : it was his interest, theretore, to pre- 
vent the king’s reformation in respect of drunkenness. Every favoured 
slave, every dancing-girl who attracted the king’s notice, paid tribute of 
his or her earnings into the open palm of the barber. Even the Nawab 
and the commander-in chief of the king’s forces found it their interest to 
conciliate the reigning favourite with valuable presents.” At the same 
time, the barber encouraged the king’s innate taste for ferocity, and took 
every occasion to rouse his t'ger nature. There was a strong feeling of 
enmity prevailing between the king and the uncles, because they had 
tried to prevent his gaining the Musoud, and he was always delighted 
when he could invent some scheme to outrage their feelings. In this the 
barber was his willing coadjutor. Que of the uncles, Azoph by name, 
was invited to dinner by the king, and made fearfully intoxicated—not 
by tair means, but by the barber compounding for him @ bottle of Madei- 
ra more than haif brandy. He secon tell off ia a heavy, lethargic sleep, 
and the barber had an opportunity to carry out bis villainous designs. 
At first he pulled the old man’s long moustache, which reached nearly to 
his waist, turning bis head, as be did so, first one Way, then the other. It 
was barbarous usage, especially for an ivfirm old man; and two of the 
household rose from their chairs to interfere. But the king was furious. 
“ The old pig,” as he politely termed his uncle, “should be treated just 
as he and the khan pleased.”” The barber then procured a piece of fine 
twine, which he divided into two parts, tying one firmly in each mous- 
tache. He then fastened the other ends to the arms of the chair on which 
the old man sat. The king clapped his hands, and laughed loudly at the 
ingenious device. The barber left ti.e room. 

Feeling convinced that some new trick was preparing, the Englishmen 
could not endure it any longer, and one of them rose to release the old | 
mao. But the king fiercely bade him begone, and our author accom- 
panied him, feeling his powerlessness to sway the king in his present ex- 





citement. The heard subsequently what oceurred after their departure. 
The barber returned with some fireworks just after they bad left. They 
were let off just under the old man’s chair. The legs of the unfortunate 
uncle were scorched and burnt, and he seized the arms of the chair with 
his bands, and started to his feet. Two locks of bair were tora from his 
upper lip as be did so, and a portion of the skin with them. The blood 
flowed freely from the wound, and the drunkenness of the sufferer disap- 
peared. He left the room, thanking the king for his entertainment, and 
regretting that the bleeding of bis nose prevented him from remaining. 

After this outrrge, the active enmity of the king’s family was aroused. 
All Lucknow was in commotion. The royal troops were beaten by the 
insurgents, and the king demanded assistance from the Resident, who, how- 
ever, refused it, recommending him to make a trip with his family, After 
a week of utter confusion a hollow peace was patched up. The absence 
of the barber, who was sent by the king on a mission to Calcutta, gavea 
favourable opportunity for the other Europeans to remonstrate, and they 
obtained a promise from the king that, on bis return, he should be kept to 
bis owu station, and not be permitted to join the dinner party. But, alas! 
these good resolutions faded away on the barber’s return, and a crisis in- 
evitably took place, the result of which was that our author and his friend 
resigned their functions and quitted Lucknow. 

A few words will complete the story of Nusser’s life: “ The power of 
the barber grew daily greater. His pride increased with his power, and 
no limits were set to the caprices and wild pranks of despotic authority 
and reckless depravity combined.” This state of things could not last 
long: the energetic remonstrances of the Resident forced the king at last 
to part with bis favourite, who left Lucknow, it is said, with £240,000. 
Bat this was sealing the king’s death-warrant. His family soon obtained 
influence in the palace—the king was poisoned ; and one of his uncles, 
whom he had treated so badly, succeeded him on the Musnud. Bat the 
future career of the barber, as we have heard it, wi!l also serve to point 
a moral if not to adorna tale. On his return to England, he took a 
fancy to speculating, and after a time, like the frog in the fable, 
tried to outvie the ox, in the shape of a railway king. His specula- 
tious were unsuccessful : he lost all bis ill-gotten wealth, was compelled 
to go through the Insolvent Court, and is now to be found as conductor 
of a ’bus, from his lofty position probably speculating on the vanity of all 
human wishes. 

In taking leave of this most interesting book, we must not omit men- 
tioning that it contains some most graphic accounts of the animal fights 
for which Lucknow was once famous, from which our limits would not 
permit us to cull any extracts, but which are equally well deserving 
perusal as the portious to which we have drawn attention. 








SLIGHT GLEANINGS FROM SYDNEY SMITH. 


Here is a bit on Scotch love-making :— 

“ My dear Lady Hollané—I shall be extremely happy to see " 
and will leave a uote for him at the tavern where the mail stops, to say 
so. Nothing can exceed the dulness of this place: but he bas been ac- 
customed to live alone with his grandmother, which, though a highly 
moral life, is not an amusing one. 

“There are two Scotch ladies staying here with whom he will get ac- 
quainted, and to whom he may safely make love the ensuing winter ; for 
love, though a very acute disorder in Andalusia, puts on a very chronic 
shape in these northern latitudes ; for, first, the lover must prove meta- 
pheezically that he ought to succeed ; and then, in the filth or sixth year 
of courtship (or rather of argument) if the summer is tolerably warm, and 
oatmeal plenty, the fair one is won.” 





Amusing it is to read in Macaulay how, under Charles and James, the 
war was managed or mismanaged in precisely the same style as now under 
Victoria and a Reformed Parliament ; the same thing meets us in Sydney 
Smith’s lamentations :— 

“* Many people are now quite certain Buonaparte is an instrament, ete. 
It turns out, however, that the instrament has been baking biscuit very 
diligently at Bayonne for three months past, and therefore does not dis- 
dain the assistance of haman means. We (who probably are not instru- 
ments) act as if we were. We send horses that cannot draw, commissar- 
ies who cannot feed an army, generals who cannot command one. We 
take our enemy out of a place where he can do us no barm, and land him 
safely in the very spot where he can do us the greatest mischief. We are 
quite convinced that Providence has resolved upon our destruction, be- 
cause Lord we and Lord Castlereagh have neither sense nor 





activity enough to secure our safety.” 

Elsewhere he says, anticipating the Times, “ Linendrapers and shoe- 
makers might, perhaps, save Spain—in the bands of dukes and bishops it 
is iafallibly gone.”” And to Lord Grey he writes :— 

“ There is no man who thinks better of what you and your coadjutors 
can and willdo; butI cannot help looking upon it as a most melancholy 
proof of the miserable state of this country, when men of integrity and 
ability are employed. It it were possible to bave gone on without them, 
I am sure they would never have been thought of.” 

Here is a humourous argument for Peace: 

“My dear Lady Grey,—In seeing my handwriting again so soon, you 
will say tbat your attack upon me for my irdisposition to letter-writing 
has been more successful than you wished it to be; but I cannot help 
saying a word about war. 

“* For God’s sake, do not drag me into another war! I am worn down 
and woru out with crusading and defending Europe, and protecting man- 
kind ; I must think a little of myself. [am sorry for the Spaniards—I 
am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of the Jews; the people of 
the Sandwich Islands are groaning under the most detestable tyranny ; 
Bagdad is oppressed—I do not like the present state of the Delta—Thibet 
is not comfortable. Am I to fight for all these people? The world is’ 
bursting with sin and sorrow. Am I to be champion of the Decalogue, 
and to be eternally raising fleets and armies to make all men good and 
happy? We have just done saving Europe, and I am afraid the conse- 
quence will be, that we shall cut each other’s throats. No war, dear 
Lady Grey!—no eloquence; but apathy, selfishness, common sense, 
arithmetic! I beseech you, secure Lord Grey’s sword and pistols, as the 
housekeeper did Don Quixote’s armour. If there is another war, life will 
not be worth having. I will go to war with the King of Denmark if he 
is impertinent to you, or does any injury to Howick ; but for no other 
cause. 

“ May the vengeance of Heaven overtake all the Legitimates of Vero- 
na! but, in the present state of rent and taxes, they must be /e/t to the 
vengeance of Heaven. I allow fighting in such a cause to be a luxury ; 
but the business of a prudent, sensible man is to guard against luxury.” 


Here is a very close parody of Sir James Mackintosh. 

“It struck me last night, as I was lying in bed, that Mackintosh, if he 
were to write on pepper, would thus describe it :— 

“+ Pepper may philosophically be described as a dusty and highly-pul- 
verised seed of an oriental fruit; an article rather of condiment than 
diet, which dispersed lightly over the surface of food with no other rule 
than the caprice of the consumer, communicates pleasure, rather than af- 
fords nutrition ; and by adding a tropical flavour to the gross and succu- 
lent viands of the North, approximates the different regions of the earth, 
explains the objects of commerce, and justifies the industry of man.’ ” 





THE SCOTTISH NEWSPAPERS UNDER THE NEW STAMP ACT, 


At the present moment Scotland seems likely to be overrun by a per- 
fect torrent ot jourualism directed by various groups of impulsive individ- 
uals, who have evidently become impressed with the notioa that “the 
chief end of man” upon earth is to print, distribute, and read newspapers, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are of course the principal seats of these adven- 
turous speculations. When it became probable some months ago that the 
compulsory stamp would be abolished a number of penny daily papers start- 
ed into existence—unstamped, ofcourse—buta bint irom the Stamp-office 
sent them all into retirement agaia, save one. This is tbe Glasgow Penny 
Daily News, which, though it bas been again and again warned and threat- 
ened, bag with astonishing pluck continued to publish in direct defiance of 
Government. It may be safely said that no circumstance which haa oc- 
curred ip these times has tended more to bring Her Majesty’s Executive 
into contempt in the city of Glasgow than the well known fact that 
a speculative instructor of the people has for three months together, and 
barmlessiy for himself, snapped his fingers at the whole of the Queen’s 
officials. Tbe timid projectors who knock under at the first hint, having 
discovered that the Stamp-oftice solicitor isa King Log after all, have tak- 
en courage, and in turn, before the compulsory stamp was legally abolish- 
ed, have been flooding the country with their unstamped shects. A whole 
legion of tatterdemalions, of all ages, shapes, and sizes, have at once start- 





ed iuto trade as newsmen, aod @ man can ecarcely walk 50 yards in Edio- 
burgh or Glasgow without having a peany paper thrust ia his face, while 
around railway stations aud steamboat quays he ruas the risk of being 
literally worried to death. 
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Of course the established journals which pay the 1d. stamp have bad 
their sales reduced by this unequal c mpetition, and a Jarge sum of money 
has thus been !ost to the Government and the fair trader, which has gone 
into the pocket of the smuggler. In addition to the Datly Vews referred 
to, there are published in Glasgow the Penny Daily Bulletin and the 
Penny Daily Times. The Glasgow Reformer’s Gazette, a weekly 
paper, is about to launch a penny daily paper, under the same name, and 
various others are onthe tepis. The Glasgow Daily Mail, a respectable 
journal, which has been published in Glasgow for several years at 4}d., is 
now reducing its price to 2d., uostamped, to hold its own against its 
swarming penny competitors. Added to this, all the establ shed journals 
in Glasgow (with one exception in the able old Tory Courier) have re- 
duced their price from 4}. stamped to 3d. unstamped. The G/asgow 
Herald, the great advertising organ of the west of Scotland, is to publish 
three times in the week instead of twice, but this course, it is stated, was 
about to have been adopted under any circumstances, The Scottish 
Guardian, the Free Church organ, which is published twice 4 week, is 
also to issue a cheap weekly paper for the instruction and beboof of the 
brethren whose pockets are limp; and a new paper, called the Free 
Churchman, started into existence last week with the same pious object 
in view. In Edinburgh a similar state of excitement existe. The Scots- 
man, the well-known organ of the Whigs, is enlarging its borders vastly, 
and assuming many forms. In the first place, it remains a twice-a-week 
paper, as at present ; then it branches out into a Penny Daily Scotsman, 
and, next, it contracts itself into a Weekly Scotsman. The Caledonian 
Mercury, the oldest existing journal in Scotland, is to assume the daily 
form at the price of 14d. The Edinburgh Courant, of which Danie! De- 
foe was at one time editor, is to continue thrice a-week, as at present, but 
to show alike its elasticity and liberality, it gives its readers a supplement 
on the intervening three days for nothing. The Edinburgh Guardian 
has made a complete metamorphose, and jumped into the ring last week 
asthe Penny Daily Express. Then there isthe daily \Vorth Briton, and 
others which it would be tedious to mention. It is enough to say that by 
the time this sees the light there will be a dozen daily papers in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, with as many more ia the distance, to appear 80 soon as 
credit can be found for types, machinery, and paper with which to make 
. “All the new penny accessions to the fourth estate are of course conduct- 
ed by men to whom Brougbam, Macaulay, Barnes, or Perry never could 
hold a candle ; they bave their “ own special correspondents” in the Cri- 
mea, the Sea of Azoff, and the Baltic, and, as advertising media, their like 
has not been known in any age or land. The general public are looking 
quietly on, in the full belief that the newspaper press has became “ de- 
mentit,” but that daylight will be seen through the mist, and order arise 
out of confusion when the bills become due some few months hence. 
Meanwhile, every Scottish printing-office is in a state of effervescence, 
and compositors, pressmen, and machine men find themselves objects of 
solicitade aad importance such as they never expected so realize on this 
de of time. 





NEW MEDICAL PROFESSION BILL. 


A bill “ to alter and amend the laws regulating the medical profession” 
has been brought in by Mr. Headlam, Mr. Brady, and Mr. Craufurd. The 
act is (if passed) to take effect from the lst of Augastensuing. A ‘“ Med- 
ical Council” is to be established—consisting of one physician and one 
surgeon, to be chosen from time to time by each of the Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in the united kingdom, and by the Universities, be- 
sides eight other persons to be elected as “ representative members.” four 
to be elected by those whose names appear in the last printed Me7ica/ 
Register for Eugland, two by those in Scotland, and two by those in Ire- 
land. They are to be elected on the lst of June, 1856, and for three years ; 
but, prior to this, and within three months after the passing of the act, the 
Secretary of State will appoint eight persons duly qualified, to be the 
first eight representative members, and these will hold office till June, 
1856. The elections will be conducted by the Medical Registrar, and 
superintended by two members of the council. The council will meet as 
the Secretary of State may appoint. They are required to appoint ex- 
a miners in the three capitals, to examine candidates for medical diplomas, 
preliminarily, in classics, the exact sciences, and general literature, after a 
scheme to be approved by the council. A “ Medical Registrar’ is to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State, who will register all persons in law- 
ful practice before the 1st day of November, 1855, on payment of a fee of 
20s., after which date the registration fee will be 10/. After the lst of 


laden, the weight of the immense mass will be 5,400 tons, at which time 
she will draw twenty-three feet of water. Her coal cellars are constructed 
to receive 1,400 tons of coals. She has also accommodation for about 
1,200 tous measurement of goods. She is expected to be ready to sail 
early in October. Hitberto the largest steamer belonging to the Cunard 
Company is the Arabia, but she is only 2,393 tons.—London Morning 
Chronicle, July 6. 
A Lirerary Loss to Parts.—An event of the most painful impor- 
tance to the literary, the dramatic, and the grand monde is now the sub- 
ject of universal and personal interest and regret. This is the death of 
Mdme. Emile de Girardin, wife of one of the most remarkable men of the 
age as publiciste and politician; and herself a woman whose genius, 
beauty, and great qualities of head and heart, placed her in the foremost 
rank of modern celebrities. Delphine Gay, Madame de Girardin, was the 
daughter of the well-known Mdme. Sophie Gay, and at an early age be- 
came herself remarkable for her poetic talents, her wit, and her beauty. 
She formed one of the chief attractions in the salon of her mother ; and 
among ber friends and the admirers of her genius ranked Hortense, the 
mother of the present Emperor. The Presse publishes a most affection- 
ate letter to her by the ex-Queen in reply to the announcement of her 
marriage. In her earlier works, “ Judith” and “Cléopatre,”” Mdme. de 
Girardin adopted the high classic style of tragedy. Both of these were 
pro‘uced at the Théatre Francais, played by Mdlle. Rachel, and have 
taken rank among the standard tragedies of France. Later she produced 
* Lady Tartufe”—a comedy of modern manners, of whose European re- 
putation we have no need to remind our readers; “C’est la Faute du 
Mari ;” “ La Joie fait Peur,” a single act, where the attention of the au- 
dience hangs suspended in breathless, tearful interest over—what? an io 
cident hardly in itself sufficiently important to bear the name, since the 
dénouement is known from the commencement of the piece; and, lastly, “Le 
Chapeau de |’Horloger,”’ a little piece, so sparkling with gaiety, wit, and 
broad bumour, that peals of laughter greet every scene, Madame de Girar- 
din also wrote a series of feuil/etons uncer the signature of the “ Vicomte 
de Launay,” where the peculiar touch and-go wit of the best French school 
of that class shone pre-eminent ; “ La Canne de M. de Balzac,” “ Margue- 
rite, ou Deaux Amours,” and some other specimens in prose and verse, 
all remarkable in their various styles. It is more than rare, it is almost 
unique. to find in the history of literature a writer, more especially a wo- 
man, whose productions take in the whole range of class, style, and char- 
acter, like those of this remarkable woman : heroism and frivolity ; deep 
passion and keen wit, sombre melancholy and broad humour, wisdom and 
tolly, the most dashing sketches and the finest and most delicately-finish- 
ed delineations, tears and laughter, alternately pass through the brain, 
and flow from her pen with equal felicity and facility. Her conversa- 
tional powers were fully on a par with her genius as a writer. How often 
has it been our lot to listen delighted to alternate bursts of fine eloquence 
and of childish gaiety, to the gravest dissertations and to the quaintest 
aod most comical remarks on the most trivial subjects! Her quickness 
of repartee never failed her; and, when she met with a kindred spirit, it 
was a perfect feu d’artifice of brilliancy. A devoted wife to the man 
whose name she was so proud to bear ; a true, earnest, unswerving friend ; 
an honest and courageous spirit in all circumstances; a judicious and 
liberal encourager of merit and talent, she held a position ia Parisian so- 
ciety which she leaves, and which will, in all probability, long remain, 
empty.—Paris letter, July 4. 








Tue Reputation or METEORITES AssaILED.—The communication made 
by Sir Roderick Murchison to the Royal Society at the last meeting of 
that body, on a supposed meteorite found in the heart of an old willow 
tree at Battersea, created a very lively interest and produced an anima- 
ted discussion, in which Prof. Owen, Dr. Hooker, Mr. C. Darwin, and Dr. 
Shepard took part. When the specimen was first seen its scoriaceous and 
peculiar aspect, when coupled with the evidence of persons living on the 
spot, showing that the tree was seriously blighted on one side in a storm 
which occurred about sixteen years ago, had led to the suspicion that it 
might be a meteorite,—and when nickel, cobalt, and manganese were de- 
tected in the metallic portions of the mass the suggestion was strength- 
eued. Dr. Shepard, Professor of Amherst College, United States, who 
has long studied the subject, and who is in Eogland, expressed his belief 
in the extraneous body being a true meteorite,—and it was under these 
circumstances that Sir Roderick Marchison thought it right to have the 
matter thoroughly investigat.d. Independently of the origin of the sub- 
stance, the maaner in which the tree had grown round it was of deep in- 





November next “ pbysicians’”’ must be 26 years of age, have graduated in 
medicine in some university approved by the Medical Council, and have 
been examined by one of the Royal Colleges of Physicians, and have ap- 
plied to medical studies for five years. 

“ Sargeons” must be 22 years of age, and have been examined by the 
College of Physicians, assisted by five surgeons, and, in surgery, by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and have applied to medical and surgical 
studies for five years. Registered physicians and surgeons must belong 
to a College. A “British Pharmacopcia” is to be published by the 
Council. Registered practitioners will be privileged to recover charges 
for medical atteudance by action at law, and none but registered persons. 
Persons not registered are disqualified from holding appointments ; and 
the practising of medicine, without being registered, after the 1st of No- 
vember, will be accounted a misdemeanour. Sundry acts are repealed 
from the 3d of Heury VIIL., chap. 11, to the 13th and 14th of Victoria, 
chap. 20, The following are the corporations the diplomas and licenses 
of which will entitle to registration as a physician, prior to the Ist of No- 
vember next, viz: The Royal Colleges of Physicians of London and Edin- 
burgh, the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, the King’s 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The cor- 
porations the diplomas and licenses of which will qualify for registration 
as a surgeon, are the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of Eagland and Edia- 
burgh, the Faculty of Physicians ané Surgeons of Glasgow, the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Dublin, the London Societies of Apothecaries, and 
the Apothecaries’-hall, Dublia. 

—__-——~=_-—_—_—_ 

Tae New Cunanp Sreamer, “ Persta.”—On Tuesday the steamship 
Persia, the first iron paddle wheel liner, built by the orders of the 
Messrs. Burns of Glasgow, for the Cunard or British and North American 
Steam Company, was launched from the building yard of Messrs. Robert 
Napier and Sons, at Govan, about two miles from the formercity. Messrs. 
Napier are the builders both of the hull and the engines. The Persia is 
the largest steamer both in capacity of hull and steam power which has 
yet been built. The launch, which attracted a large concourse of specta- 
tors, was admirably managed. The Persia far exceeds in length, strength, 
tonnage. and steam power the Great Britain or the Himalaya, and ex- 
ceeds also by no less than 1,200 tons the internal capacity of the largest 
of the present Cunard liners. Her chief proportions are these :—Length 
from figure head to taffrail, 390 feet: length io the water, 360 feet ; 
breadth of the huli, 35 feet ; breadth ever all, 71 feet; depth, 32 feet ; 
burden, 3,600 tons. According to the strict government rule of admea- 
surement her power is equal to that of 900 horses ; according to the plan 
laid down in Earl Hardwicke’s bill, her power is equal to that of 1,200 
horses ; and according to James Watt’s old established rule of 30,000 feet 
(Ib.) to the horse, she is expected to work up to the pitch of between 
4,000 and 5,000 horses. The keel consists of several bars of iron about 
35 feet in length each ; joined together by long scarfs, and, as a whole 13 
inches deep by 44 inches thick, The framing is constructed in a manner 
at once peculiar and securing the greatest possible amount of strength. 
The framing of the ship is very heavy. The bow is constructed in a man- 
ner at once peculiar, and affording the greatest possible strength to this 
important part of the ship. The Persia has seven water tight compart- 
ments. The goods are to be stowed away in two of these divisions, each 
about 90 feet long by 16 in breadth and twenty feet in height. These 
goods stores, or rather tanks, are placed in the centre line of the ship, 
with the coal cellarsor bunkers on each side of them. At the same 
time the vessel is so constructed as to have a double bottom under 
these goods chambers, so that if the outer were beat in or injured, the 
inner would, in all likelihood, protect the cargo dry and intact. The 

chambers are perfectly water tight, and in the event of accident to the 

hull, these tauks would of themselves float the ship. She has separate 
sleeping accommodations for nearly three hundred passengers, disposed 
along what may be called the main deck, lying immediately above the 

and coal stores. Exclusive of the wholesome accommodation for the 

officers and engineers, there are in the forward part of the ship about 120 

berths for the sailing crew, firemen and stokers. Above the main deck 

there is a deckhouse covered in, the roof of which affords a promenade 
stem to stern. It contains the main dining saloon, about sixty feet 

by twenty feet in width, and eight feet in height. It will be 
ly lighted from the sides by plates of glass placed in the alternate 
In front is the pantry, which has about 300 square feet of area ; 
before the fannels is the kitchen, with its cooking ranges, exceeding 
and equalling any of the culinary establishments of the most exten- 
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terest to botanists, including Mr. R. Brown, Dr. Lindley, Dr. Hooker, 
Prof. Henslow, Prof. Henfrey, and Mr. Bennett. Sir Roderick said the 
discovery of stoues, metals, and even of manufactured articles in the 
hearts of trees was a well-recorded phenomenon, and stated that, in the 
present instance, the true character of the extraneous body must mainly 
depend upon the ultimate chemical analysis by Dr. Percy, to whom be 
had submitted not only a fragment of the included mass, but also of two 
separate portions found by Mr. Reeks near the root of the tree, one of 
which is undistinguishabie from the supposed meteorite. The results 
which have been obtained since the notice was written have, we under- 
stand, justified to a great extent the suspicion entertained, that the sub- 
stance was simply a portion of slag ; for whilst both the fragments found 
on the ground (one of them obviously a manufactured slag) contained 
nickel, cobalt, &c., as well as the mass in the tree, it is the opinion of Dr. 
Percy that they can all be paralleled with the known refuse of furnaces. 
This result will throw cousiderable doubt upon the origin of many so- 
called metallic meteorites, which, though they have not been seen to fall, 
bave had an extra-mundane origin assigned to them from their containing 
nickel, cobalt, &c. The specimen is now to be seen at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street.—London paper, June 30. 





MANCHESTER AT THE FRENCH Exurprrion.—For some weeks past the 
Manchester productions have been frequently visited, with great interest, 
by some of the principal French and Belgian manufacturers, and by 
members of thejuries, Of these latter, one who is himself a manuf .cturer 
of white calicoes, admitted in my hearing, to your representative, that, had 
you an entry into France for some of them, with a duty of 50 per cent at 
the prices quoted on the gocd: exhibited (he referred at the time to some 
plain white drills, imitation linen,) such goods would be able to sup- 
port even so heavy a duty. These and the other drills (though some of the 
principal manufacturers, I understand, refused to contribute their goods,) 
as well as the fustians and velvets, have attracted great attention among 
practical men ; and the finishes of the various cloths, especially the plain 
calicoes, have also been much remarked and admired ; the French makers 
being unable apparently to get beyond one finish, of a bird and what 
would be in the Eaglish market a very unacceptable sort. Indeed, [have 
noticed some of the French manufacturers bring round their finishers, and 
go with them into the matter in the minutest way, evidently trying to 
pick up the art. In this, and in many other practical details, our Exhi- 
bition will, no doubt teach them many things, and awaken them as to 
the necessity of progress; which, however, in such over-protected indus- 
tries, is not very likely to cure of itself. I may mention that the jury for 
the cotton industries, though only just constituted and in the first part of 
its examinations and researches, has already decided that a gold medal 
of the first class should be awarded to Manchester for the excellence and 
cheapness of its products. You will be pleased also to know that it is a 
Manchester spinner who has been named president of that jary—your 
well-known and highly-respected townsman, Mr. Bazley.—Paris Corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian. 





Sesastopo. THe Growru or 4 Day.—Mr. Oliphant contradicts Lord 
Lyndhurst’s assertion that the Emperor Nicholas had for twenty years 
expended enormous sums on the construction of Sebastopol. “ Towards 
the latter end of October, 1852, I entered Sebastopol from Balaklava, in 
company with my friend Mr. Oswald Smith, ina peasant’scart. After 
remaining there a short time, we determined to proceed to Bakshiserai ; but 
as the driver did not know the way, he mistook the road, and we found 
ourselves driving about the steppe in the neighbourhood of the Malakoff 
tower. We then tried to find the Bakshiserai road, »y going to the 
right ; but, stopped by the inequalities of the ground, we reéntered the 
town, asked our way, and finally left it by a road which passes round the 
head of the Careening Harbour, and thence leads to the Inkerman Bridge. 
In the course of these wanderings, it is very unlikely, if any fortifications 
besides the Malakoff existed, that we should not have observed them. So 
far from this being the case, the limits of the town were no more defined 
by fortification than they are at Brighton. We saw no wall, passed over 
nO moat, nor under any gateway ; and, although sentinels were posted 
in many of the streets, we were not challenged by any of them. Vast 
quantities of hewn blocks of freestone were scattered over the ground on 
the outskirts of the town; and these may have been made use of imme- 
diately after our visit; but at that time we did not observe any person 
engaged in building fortifications.’ 

Scarcity or Money tn Russta.—A striking instance of the effects of 
the war, even upon the sources of public charity, has been shown within 
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the last ten days at St. Petersburg. About ten years past a society was 
established, originally at Warsaw, and subsequently at the capital, enti- 








tled “ Society for Succouring the Poor at their Own Abodes ;” or, more 
literally, “‘ Society for Visiting the Poor.” This sesiety. under the 

cial protection of the Imperial family, nobility, and wealthy inbabitants, 
continued its benevolent labours up to a recent period ; and fte fands, 
willingly contributed and honourably administered, conferred inestima- 
ble benefit on the poor. But the demands made on the purses of the pub- 
lic for war purposes, and the enormous losses suffered by the aristoeraey” 
from the drains of men taken to recruit the army, and upon the merean- 

tile classes by the paralysation of all sea-going commerce, have so com- 
pletely dried up the springs of charity, that the society bas been com- 

pelled to close its accounts, About six weeks ago, therefore, the Grand 

Duke Constantine, in his capacity of curator of the society, proposed to 

the Emperor to wind up the accounts, upon the plea’ that, “ under exist- 
ing circumstances, all charitable donations ought and must be reserved 

for the benefit of wounded soldiers, and the families of those slain in bat- 
tle.” Tbe consequence was that the Grand Duke Constantine has been 

relieved from his charge as curator, the society dissolved, and a commit- 

tee appointed to wind up the accounts, and sell whatever property it may 

possess. And with all this we are told that Rassian resources-are inex- 

haustible, money abundant, and public as well as private charity on the 

ascendaot.—Letter from Berlin, June 26. 





HaAseNncLeVER RepRopucep.—The eminent Dusseldorf engraver, Herr 
Theodore Jansen, bas executed an engraving afier one of the last pic- 
tures of the late lamented Hasenclever, representing the jovial painter 
himself, with a humour and abandon whieh are quite delightful, remind- 
ing us, in a manner, of the self-representations of the jolly Datch mas- 
ters of the olden time. We see Hasenclever in his studio ; before him 
stands the easel, with a canvas exhibiting the first outlines of bis-famous 
picture of “ Die Weinprobe,”—near hima cask, with bottles and glasses, 
With one hand he holds brush and palette ; with the other he liftsa green 
bumper full of Rhenish wine, looking honestly and gaily into the behold- 
er’s face, and pledging, as it were, the whole world. The portrait is cha- 
racteristic of the man as well as of the artist, and the likeness most sur- 
prising. Herr Janssen has fully done justice to the picture; and we 
doubt not but that his fine and faithful engraving will be a welcome pre- 
sent to the many friends and admirers who, a year ago, had to lament 
the untimely death of Hasenclever.—Jdid. 





MEMBERS OF THE Press—A ContRast.—Two men at one time inti- 
mately connected with newspaper literature have within the last ten days 
been taken from among us—Jobo Black and James Silk Buckingham. 
Mr. Black was for very many years the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
and Mr. Backingham was the originator and first editor of the Atheneum, 
There was little in common between them. Mr. Black was a ripe scholar, 
a well-read man, and nothing ofan adventurer; Mr. Buckiogbam was indif- 
ferently read, and was, we fear, something of an adventurer. Few who 
have been connected with the London press but can readily recal John Black 
—his good-humoured smile, bis pleasant stories, and his constant attendant, 
a large Northumberland dog called Cato, which he used to,lug along from 
book-sta!l to book-stall, or ran with to and from Blackheath and London 
at all hours of the night. Mr. Buckingham was busy with his aatobio- 
graphy at the time of his death; uafortunately, Mr. Black has not left 
his. Black had much to tell both from books and men. He was the in- 
timate friend of Bentham and Mill, and Stotbard, and Allan Cunningham, 
of Perry, aud of many who still survive to think of him. with tenderness. 
Cobbett called him Dr. Black, and delighted to speak of him as a Scotch 
ere. He was a great talker, and talked well.—London paper, 
July 7. 

Tue Contixvovus Rusktx.—Once more Mr. Ruskin. He is acritic a 
third time, in a supplement to a third edition of his Notes on what he is 
pleased to call some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited in the Rooms of 
the Royal Academy. He has discovered a promising genius ia Miss J. 
M. Boyce, replies to our contemporary the Glebe, has another fling at Da- 
vid Roberts, insults newspaper critics on art, hasa glowing and overdone 
eulogium on Mr. Leslie’s “ Rape of the Lock” in last year’s Academy, 
and winds up with an expression of wonder at Mr. Leslie’s extreme rash- 
ness in attempting a work of criticism on historical or sacred painting. 
Mr. Leslie will no doubt wonder in the same degree at Mr. Ruskin’s ex- 
treme rashness in his sixpenny pamphlet of Notes on Some of the Princi- 
pal Pictures.—Jbid. 

Ax Irnisu Exite at Home AGain.—The Dublin correspondent of the 
London Zimes, writing on July 4th, says :—Mr. Jobo B. Dillon, barrister 
at law, one of the “ leaders” in the insurrectionary movement of ’43, and 
not the least among the able but dangerous press contributors of that 
insane period, bas arrived in Dublin, from tbe land of Kaow Nothiags, 
where he bas, it seems, been eminently successful in bis professional 
capacity. With creditable good taste, Mr. Dillon, since his temporary 
return to this couatry, is living in the strictest privacy at the seaside, es- 
chewing all the vanities of “ popular’’ notoriety, and not even permit- 
ting his arrival here to be noticed or mentioned in the journals devoted 
to the “ cause ’”’ which led to his exile. 








Sik Joun Bowrine’s Misston to Stam.—Sir John Bowring is said to 
have succeeded beyond all expectation in negotiating a treaty with the Si- 
amese Government, which promises to open the resources of that rich coun- 
try to the enterprising European trader. Sir John Bowring reached Siam 
on the 3dof April. The Commission to determine the points of the treaty 
was sigaed on the 8th. The Commissioners held their first meeting on the 
9th, and the treaty was formally signed on the 18th. Every endeavour was 
made by the King to induce Sir John to submit to the humiliating eti- 
quette of the Siamese Court ; but he insisted that he had come at the re- 
quest of his Majesty, and knew of no other formalities than those observed 
when M. C iaumont, the French Ambassador, was received. Sir John’s 
determiuation gained the point, aud both he and his suite entered the 
Royal presence with their shoes and swords, and sat on chairs at the dur- 
bar, the highest Siamese nobles being all the while prostrate on the 
ground. (The American Missionaries at Siam have exppressed a very 
grateful seuse ofservices rendered them by Sir John Bowring.) 





SUFFERERS BY THE FarLure or Str J. D. Paut, & Co.—Among the 
creditors of the bankrupt and fraudulent bankers above-named are the 
following :—Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Devonshire, Ear! of Carnar- 
von, Viscountess Melbourne, Earl of Dysart, Wadham College, Lord 
Cavendish, Earl Burlington, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Queen’s priater ; the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord J. R. Manners, the Right Hon. C. C. Manners, Lord 
Galway, Countess of Craven, Countess of Verulam, Marquis of Clarin- 
carde, Sir Lucius Curtis, Lieut. Gen. Thomson, Lieut. Gen. Baller, Lady 
Manners, Earl of Bradford, &c. We are glad to find that the rumoar of 
Mrs. Admiral Boxer having lost largely by the failure, is contradicted. 





Gratitupe.—A Javanese paper contains the fullowing matrimonial 
announcement. ‘ Married, Theodore Poland, peasioned titalar Colonel, 
Knight of the two orders of the Netherlands to the mother of his children, 
the Javanese woman Fien. This marriage he has contracted in gratitude, 
and as a reward for the heroism she exhibited in his behalf in 1833, on his 
returo from the fortress of Amerongen, whea she rescued bim, already 
severely wounded, from certain death, by carrying him, with the assis- 
tance of a servant, a distance of three furlongs, wrapped in a sheet and 
suspended to bamboos, while pursued by an unmerciful enemy, and by 
subsequently bringing him safely tbrough the lines of the enemy, while 
she rag was in an advanced state of pregnancy.—Poerworendjo, March 
21, 1855.” 


A New Lonpon Daity Parer.—A new metropolitian morning paper, 
under the title of the Daily Telegraph and Courier, has appeared. The 
price is balf that of the other daily papers—namely, twopence unstamped. 
The number of pages is four of about the usual size ; and the amouat 
of news seems equal to that given by its contemporaries. This news, 
moreover, is not pirated, but supplied by its own correspondents and re- 
porters. Altogether, the humbler classes may congratulate themselves 
upon being thus enabled, by the removal of the stamp, to have for so 
small a sum so good a record of contemporary events. The speeches in 
Parliament are given condensed—an immense improvement in at least 
nine cases out of ten. 


Weevits anp YeELLow Birps.— Mr. D. H. Roberts, residing on the farm 
of Orson Marsh, in Colesville, communicates the following: A neigh- 
bouring farmer wished he would get a gun and kill some yellow-birds, 
| which tarmers generally suppose destroy the wheat. Mr. R. declined, as 

he does not like to kill birds of any kind. Out of curiosity, however, he 
killed one of the birds and opened its crop, when he found that the bird, 
instead of eating the wheat, eat the weevil—the great destroyer of the 











wheat. He found as many as two hundred weevil in the bird’s crop and 
| but four grains of wheat, which had the weevil in them. This is a very 
, important discovery, and should be generally known. The bird resem- 
_bies the canary, and sings beautifully —Binghampton Republican. 

A Large Investment rn Pictures.—The Duke of Northumberland has 
boaght the Camuccini collection of pictures for £18,000. This is the 
largest sum given in England by a single individual for a single collec- 
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tion since Cbarles the First bought the gallery of the Duke of Mantua, 
and the Duke of Buckingbam imitated bis ma-ter’s example by parcbasing 
the noble collection formed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. The Camaccini 
collection is a well-known gallery. It bas been formed over a long series 
of years, with great opportunities and rare good taste.— London Table 
Tatk, July 6. — 

Vouunrerers From Invi vor THE Crimea.—We some time ago men- 
tioned that sume of the Bengal regiments of irregular cavalry bad volun- 
teered for the Crimea—a fact which, no doubt, deserves publicity ; but 
there is a regiment nearer home which is even more deserving of credit 
than avy of tbe Bengal regiments. We allude to the Guzerat Irregular 
Horse. This splendid regiment, as far back as January, 1854, volun- 
teered for foreign service ; and again in January of the present year 
another petition from the native officers and troopers was forwarded to 
the Governor in council, praying that, in case of any native contingent 
leaving India for tbe Crimea, at least a portion of the regiment might be 
allowed to accompany it. In answer to this second application, the com- 
manding officer, Capt. Leeson received a communication to the effect that 
the Government of Bombay had received the request with much saticfac- 
tion, and that they would bave much pleasure in forwarding it for consi- 
deration of the Honourable the Court of Directors, Should any irregu- 
lar cavalry be dispatched from India for service in the Crimea, we feel 
certain the Guzerat Irregular Horse would be the first selected. Admi- 
rably officered, aud possessing the most unbounded confidence in their 
European leaders, we feel convinced that Leeson’s Irregulars would 
= laurels on the fields of the Crimea second to no regiment in her 


. 


ajesty’s service.—Bombay Telegraph. 





A Cry ror Lorp DuxponaLp.—It seems that our operations, this year, 
in the Baltic are to be a mere repetition of those of last year, except that 
there is no Bomarsund to be demolished. We have again sent thither a 
stupendous fivet of ships, too big to float on the shallow waters where the 
fighting is to be done, and we have not sent with it the kind of craft which 
is notoriously requisite for that peculiar service. It is acknowledged that 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt are safe fron our broadsides; but is there no 
other way by which they may be reduced? The 4i/as has suggested a 
vety summary process for rendering the latter fortress innocuous. “ Dam 
up the Guif of Finland,” it says, “and drown Cronstadt, which would not 
be a very difficult engineering task.”” We will not undertake to say that 
this project is practicable ; but that it is worthy of serious consideration 
wil) be admitted by all who have given any attention to the bydrography 
of the Gulf. Then there is Lord Dundonald’s secret plan, endorsed by 
Sir Charles Napier—a plan which its author offers, to subdue all opposi- 
sition to the destruction of the fleet at Cronstadt, and to annibilate the 
defensive power of every Russian fort around the Baltic,’ Surely Lord 
Dundonald ought to be at once enabled to test his invention upon Swea- 
borg or Cronstadt. If he fails we shall be in no worse a position than we 
were before, except that we shall have lost some thousands of pounds, 
which will have been better spent upon such an experiment than in build- 
ing gunboats that cannot swim under the weight of their armament, or in 
other similar capriceios of the Admiralty. But routine forbids the ex- 
periment. Rvutine forbade the adoption of the plan of fortification, con- 
sisting mainly of earthworks, which a Mr. Ferguson proposed, three or 
four years ago, to our military authorities. That plan, rejected by them, 
was quickly taken up by Russia, and we have learned its value to our 
cost at Sebastopol.—Vorthern Whig. 





_ New Bisnoprres.—Arrangements have been submitted to ber Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and it is said bave been agreed to, for the erection of 
four out of the twelve new bishoprics proposed by the Commissioners. 
The seat of the first will be at Newcastle-on-Tyne: and will comprise 
the whole of the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, including, amongst 
others, the-towus of Tynemouth, North and South Shields, Wark, Hex- 
bam, Knaresdale, and Bedlington, at present forming part of the see of 
Durbam. The second new bishopric will be formed out of the diocese of 
Rochester; and will comprise the archdeaconries of St. Albans and 
Eseex, including, amongst other towns, St. Albans, Hertford, Berkhamp- 
stead, Rickmausworth, Tring, Hemel Hempstead, Welwyn, Hitchin, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Chelmsford, and Maldon ; the seat of the bishopric 
will be at St. Albans. The third see will be formed out of the present 
diocese ot Lincoln ; the seat of the bishopric being at Southwell. It will 
comprise, amongst others, the towns of Nottingham, Retford, Worksop, 
Tuxiord, Ciareborough , Newark, Farndon, Normanton, Mansfield, and 
Grimsby. The fourth new see will be formed out of the present diocese 
of Exeter ; and will comprise the whole of the county of Cornwall. The 
seat of the see will be at St. Columb, near Truro ; the proceeds of which 
valuable becefice will be made over in perpetuity by the present Rector 
and patron towards the endowment of the bishopric.—Morning @hroni- 
cle, June 29. 

A Litre More Asovt tue Russian Spy 1n ENGLAND.—A corfespon- 
dent of the London /Vews writes :—M. Petterssen, the Russian Secre- 
tary of Legation at Lisbon, who bas recently visited Franze, and Eng- 
land was discovered on board the Peninsular mail packet Tagus, soon 
after the latter lett Southampton for Lisbon, on the 17th ult., through 
the American Ambassador to Portugal, who happened to be on board the 
same packet. The latter gentleman was asked if he knew M. Ozeroff, 
the Russian Ambassador in Portugal, and he replied that he did, and he 
incidentally meotioned that M. Ozeroff's secretary was on board the 
Tagus. The latter appeared a very agreable, gentlemanly man on board, 
and spoke English fluently. Some of the Eaglish passengers were very 
indignant when they found out who was their fellow- passenger, and they 
stated that if they met with an English man-of-war, M. Petterssen should be 
~~ on board of her as a prisoner of war, for they found out that be was in 

ngland when the fire bappened in Scott Russell’s shipyard, and burnt a 
government gunboat. The Eoglish Ambassador at Lisbon was informed of 
the fact ot M. Petterssen baving arrived from England assoon asthe Tagus 
reached Lisbon. It appears that the Russian secretary, this time, reached 
Eogland by way of Havre and Southampton. 








British Mivister at Vienna.—The London Advertiser of J aly 6, re- 
marks :— We understand that the appointment of Mr. Elliot as successor 
to the Earl of Westmoreland, our Ambassador at Vienna, has been con- 
firmed. We believe we are not ia error in stating that this compari- 
tively young man has neither talent nor diplomatic experience to recom- 
mend bim to so important and even arduous an office. The appointment, 
in short, is uoprecedented. Mr. Elliot’s diplomatic career does not ex- 
ceed a few years’ experience as Secretary at the Hague to his own brother- 
in-law, Sir R Abercromby, who is also the brother in-law of Lady John 
Russell. (We don’t believe this story. Indeed we incline to think that 
other, and entirely different arrangements are made.—Ed. Alb. 





MiLp Terms. —A white-haired and aged member of one of the churches, 
who affectiouately takes men and wowen by both hands ia the street, 
and calls them bis dear brothers and sisters, and often talks most patheti- 
cally in a ead and trembling voice while the big tears are streaming 
down bis furrowed cheeks, said in our office the other day with exceeding 
energy that he hoped every German in the city would arm himself with 
a two-edged bowie-knife and plunge it up to the hilt into the bowels of 
the first man who sbould offer any obstruction to his voting at the polls. 
—Louisville Journal. 


Burizp ALive ; AND RECOVERED.—It appears that the discovery of 
some of the Russiau cannon at Kertch was made io a very singular way. 
A French officer paying a visit to the cemetery of a Russian church, was 
surprised to see a great number of newly-made graves. As no one had 
been killed, and as no epidemic malady prevailed in the town, be con- 
Ceived suspicicns, and bad the graves opened. He found in them no 
fewer than 50 magnificent brass guns quite new, and a great quantity of 
Projectiles and guupowder. 
7 A BLooMER in AvusTRALIA.— Mrs. Dexter, the American lecturer, fail- 
ing in her attempts to Bioomerize the women of Eugland, has gone to 
Australia. On the 27th March, she was lectaring in Sydney, on Judith, 
the slayer of Holoternes, ‘ with argumentative digressions on the mission 
of women.” The report says, Mrs. Dexter was slightly Bloomered— 
“ nothing outré, however.” “The “ skirts were alittle shorter than those 
usually worn,” and “ a bat of graceful shape replaced the customary bon- 
net.” “ The tout ensemble, albeit, somewhat theatrical, was by no means 
upgraceful.”’ 

WHERE WILL not EnGLish Women Go?t—While the attack on the 
Mamelon gas going on, on June 8th, an English lady, the wife of one of 
the officers, was present, and displayed great coolness and courage. Ge- 
neral Pennefather observing this, went up and cut off a medal from the 
coat of a dead Russiaa officer, and in the most gallant manner, and with a 
very pretty compliment, pinned it on her shawl, saying she had fairly 
earned it. The general is a great favourite with the army, and the lady, 
Who bas great persvnal attractions, and is the daughter of aa old general 
Officer, highly prizes the medal, which she literally obtained on the field 


Of battle. 











Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 343, sy E. B. C. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 342. 


White. Black 
1. Ktto Ke7. } PwQ5 
2 PtokK4 P tks en passant. 
3. B two K B 8 checkmate. | 





Brought forward . 


William Mare. ..... 
; 00) J. 8. Brander. ....... 


George A. Ho 
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FEVE E IN THE OUTSKIRTS,.—kead the testimony of 
POVSR ASD POCO A House, in favour of DESHLER’S FRVKER AND 


Hon. R. 

—— Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. DesHter, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 

your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remanerated by @ perfect recovery. I was 

troubled for several moaths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 

tormed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 

a friend, towhom Tf feel great y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect eonfidence in 


allcases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 8. Bb. conamaN. 
Read also what Physicians say: 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in nuadreds - oe foves and ague, and have never known a 
chill after commencing with them. 
Pane reves mene WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character aud reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen. with Mr. Deshler, ~- _ a ay ane, I take pleasure in stating 
thatany represeutations made by tnem are worthy of public confide ce. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold we BUYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & UU., No. 81 
BarctayMbtreet; C, H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & er 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ& CU , snd DYOTT &SONS, P ~ re Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CU., Savaonah, Ga.; WKIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and K. N. SLO- 
CUM. Cincinuati,O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 


Broadway, N. Y. 
TRIS PRECIOUS AROMATIC, worth its weight in diamonds '!—a Box of Durno’s Catarrh 


Snuff, (it has cured thousands)) sent (y ost pard) to any Post Uffice in the United States, Canada 
and British Provinces, on tbe receipt of 31 cents, by the Froprietor, J. Durno, Albany N. Y. 








PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant assort- 
ipt f Clo b, Casamere sud Tweed fabric—ranging from $5 to $20 
bch nen Ie every description Of eT DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 ana 260 Broadway. 
PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligtt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths aud T weeus, of the most approved styies of Surtout and Paletot, raring from $6 to 
18, vb. D id roadway. 





EVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 ani 








— >a nts.—Oure aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreig 
sens tty have already elicited ‘general a) val—arranging oe 
$2 50 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer come. three or four hanéesd Steen designs of the 
most yl Syring and summer Vests, r ng fr. m $2 to $6. 
approved 8 yles of 5 pring D. DEVLIN & GO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special at:ention of heads of 
S families and colleges to pad large awn et the above. Great care has been given to the 
lection aud fi e. Prices unifor and low. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. | 


PRING, 1855.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
S Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Guemiee Jacket, &c., selecvea from the best Earopesn sour- 
ces, or of our own manufacture. 


SPRING, 


and American Cassimeres, 




















PRING, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We can sa 
with confidence that we have we largest stock the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 

pm gs mee pte Lg. my Pope &c., ever a by Oe, Soop teaeeaeenet to make to oraer ; 
and, if net int t style, we would request tha' 4 

er in the best style, w D. DEVLIN & O., Now. 256 250 and 260 Broadway. 
wUMENER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 

a ver ice, will be found @ 

Special pre PTTHE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 

pecial attention is i this season to the 

ave EPHYR MERINO UNDER.VESTS, 

originally introduced at our establishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap ess. 











: —<— 
NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the ye @’s Fair 


—and bas con tantly on band a large and well assorted Stock of 
Balt, Trout Flies, d&e., d&e., of every variety, which he is able to — ou the most 


liberal terms. 
in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call aid examine his 


Merchants dealing 
Stock, before making their purchases. 
y. BP THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
- Patentee of the new Se 
mon to be the best Bait jor Trottiy weno Spinner, acknowledged by expe: ienced Fisher 


DELLS & CO.—French Apotheearies d Che sete, I 
and Manof.ctur:rs of fi bh mi PS fe ra ny Goods, dest 
London and Paris Houses, and of Ly Riess ee 


635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 

















O NERVOUS SUFPFERERS.~A Rett Clergy restored 

Tso near ios os 78 ener mony y' ars of great Rinna, Lay is ey Moa. ts make known 
re. il sen ee . i 

ty Brosking’ ae te bran riptivn ured. D.rect the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 





HE EMINENT FRENCH TRAGEDIERNE R 
eens’ iat saan eer in RAT AKTISES from pn acest her beet 
‘ J 0 oR. att “TRC " pu 
General Uffice, No. 49 Wall steeet, 2nd Fioor, boom — tie tae 








ost Office Notice.—The Mails for RUROPR, vi South t a 
P Steame AR iGO, will close at this office on SATURWAY 1 pe ae A AB 
o’el ck, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





£S AND MAN 
F AEDS! o As® Bi Ur ACTURERS desiring Oi! that 
are desired to 
Orders per 


ill b all 
Ps, without 4-1 and that will not ou en mach nang 


ve my Oils only one trial. To b. 
will be sent ee directed 0 behad in 1,3 or § Galion Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 


MATTHEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Ler4 Oil, 


BLICATIONS. 





NEW PU 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SE#ASTOPOL—By Richard C. McC , 
A New York.—1 vol., |2mo., with spirited and beautiful IMusteations lh om * aaa Jr., of 


List of Illustrations. 


A Portrait of Mies Nightiogale. 

Panoramic View of the Seat of War in the East. 

The Ha bonr of Balaklava. 

The Road from Ba'akl«va to Kadukoi. 

Panoramic Vi w of ibe Position of the Armies. 

Diamond Batterv. 

Head Quarters of Lori Raglan. 

Sentinel of the Zouaver 

Zouaves. 

This book will interest all classes, and should have a wide circulation. Mr. McCormick ie 
well known as a careful and graphic wrier. and as be is the only Ameican that has returned 
from a visit to “he world renowned camp before Serastopol, he is wel! qual fied to speak upon 
many po'nt« of which no inf rmation hes uirherto been s- cored. ides giving a minute ac- 
count of a long sejourn in the Camp «f the Allies. fu l particulars of ihe great a my hospitals at 
Scutart and Pers are introduced. Sebastopol is desc: ined in detail, and the unparalleiled suffer- 
ings ené mismanagement in the English Camp are portrayed in vivid style 





COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE WAR. 


D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. 


Ports and Harbours of the Black Sea. 

Pian of Seba-t: po. 

The Bultic, with its Fertifications. Railroads and Telegraphs. 

The Black Sea, with its Fortifications. 

The Danube. 

The Environs of Sebastopol. 

Plan of Cronstast. 

The Crim-a ana Sea of 4 zoff 

Russia aud Turkey. showing the Baltic, Black and Mediterrapean Seas 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR,—17TH EDITION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 
THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.—Translated anew from Dr. Rodiger’s 17th 
G+rmen Ed tion.—By T. J. Conatt, Professor of He brew, &c.. iu Koch« ster Theological Se- 
minary. With a new course of Grammatical Exercises and Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared for 
the 17th edt:ion of the Grammar. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 

The transiation has been made from i'r. Rodiger’s manuscript revision, with his numerous 
corrections end additions, forni-hed for the Amer can work in advance of the German publica- 
tion ; and care has been taken that it should tai'hfully exhibit the views of this distinguished 
philologist in hisown mann: r of expressing them. - 

The trarslation ‘s made directly from the sh. ets furnished by Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
part has been re-w itten. The Grammatical Exercises bave been r+ constructed, with the im- 
p:ovements suggested by several years’ experience in the use of them with Hebrew classes. The 
Chres omathy consists of a new and more extended s: lec ion of passages trom the Old Testament, 
with mivute ard full explanations to aid the lea:ner in bis first study .f the language. 

The G ammar exhibits the lstest results in Hebrew philo'ogy, from t e band of one ef the first 
He braist« of the age ; and with the Exercises and Unrestomathby, furms a complete apparacus for 
the grammatical! study of the language. 

No pains bave been spared to secure perfect accuracy in the printing of the work. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


HE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829: with a View of the present 
State of Affairs in the Kast. By Co!. Chesney, R.A., D.C.L. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Diplomatic Correspondence and the Secr t Correrpondence between the Russian and 


2; clish Governments. 12mo, cloth, maps. $1 00. : 
eM COVERY AND EXPLORATION OF 1H& MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By John Gil- 








may Si With af c-simile of the newly discovered Map of Marquette. 1 vol., 8vo, antique, 
second edition. $2 U0). 

REGAL ROME: an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman, Professor of 
Latin in the Un'versity College. London. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 63 cen-s. 

MEN OF THE TIMR; or. Sketches of Living No ables. 1 vol., 12mo, eloth. $1 50. 

YC U HAVE HEARD OF THEM ; being Sketches of Distinguished Artists, Composers, 
Actors, Singers &c. By 12mo, cloth. $1 00. 

LADI#S OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of distinguished Scottith Females, embracing 
the veriod ef the Covenant and Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 
$i 25. cloth, extra, gilt edges, $1 75. 

MEMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISHFD FINANCIER.—Vincent Nolte’s Fifty Years in Both 
Hemispheres ; or Reminiscences ot a Merchant's Life. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. $1 25. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
12mo $2 50, ba f calf or mor., extra, $4 50. 

PH1\.OsUPHERS AND ACTREo5s*s. By Arsene Housraye, author of *‘ Men and Women 
of the Eighteenth Cen‘ury.’’ 2 vols., 12mo, $2 50. half caif or mor., ex.. $4 £0. 

SKtTCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Byt e Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shell, M.P. With 
a Mem: ir «nd Netes by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2 + ols.,12mo, cloth, portrait and autograph 
letter $2 00, half calf or mor., ex.. $4 00. 

BARRISGiON’S KETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of hisown Time. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With I!lustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25, haf calf or mor., extra, 


2 25. 
° MOORR’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynolds. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2 00, 
half eaif or mor., ex.. $4 00. 
LORENZO BENONI ; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo, 


loth. $1 00. 
7 By H. T. Tuckerman. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 


By Arsene Houssaye. 2 vols., 


$ 
A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. 
sents, 
“THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD ; being the Autobiograoby of a Journey- 


man Privter. 12mo, cloth. $1 00. 
CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo, c oth. $1 00. 
NAKRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By Tho- 
mas Wrignt, M A., F.S.A., &c. lvol., 12mo, cloth $1 25. 

ART AND INDUSFRY, as represected in ‘he # xhibition of the Cry-t-! Palace, New York, 
853-54. Revised and edited by Horace Greeley. 12mo, psper covers, 50 cents ; cloth, fine pa- 
er, $1 00. 

. MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. By J. Wesley Bond. With a new Map of the 
Territory, a View of St. Paul's, and one of the Fall- of St. Anthony. 1 vol., 12mo, clutn. $1 00. 
THE GRAF!ED BUD; a Memoir of Angelica Irene Hawes. By Mrs. A. H. Hawes. 1 vol., 


] , cloth, portrait. 38 cents. 
enn . J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 





PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 


EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. 
author of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 

The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every p»ge, render bis books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. I» tuis volume there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful iuterest —New-Yovuk Observer. 

.* 


By F. W. Shelton 


Tre best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. he * We hazard 
nothing 'n predicting for it an exsensive sale.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 
Mr. She't-n inves's his t* oughts with the pecul a:ly graceful and iucid style. * pA 
i ele- 


These skeches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, trath, and 
gance.—Court r and Enquirer. ’ 
‘A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.— Boston Olive Branch. 
The sketches are al characterized by the pecultar excellence of the author. The longest sketch 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,”’ which is literally steeped in delicious hum ur ; other are replere with 
pathos as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the bouk is a deligh.ful oue.—Boston Yankee 

Jade. : 

— reader who goes through this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. 

Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, 
style —Troy Times. : . 

The book is full of interest—the sketches are taken from life—truthful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted —Cleve’and Leader, " 

Iu its genuine humonr, its exquisite perceptien of natura! be-u'y. and its aromatic richness of 
style—it is immeasarably superior to similar productions.—New-} ork Tribune. 

‘Mr. shelton is ove of the most natural, ag eeable a d companionable of our ving ypae 
writers, He has a keen sense of the ridiculuus, a la ge fund of quiet humour, a genuine ori- 
ginal stvle, great skill! in exhibiting, without crowding, the detaris of a scene or o life pigiane, a 
strong feel ng ‘or the beaniful, and an intuitive pow er in finding te best a d most mu hful por- 
tions of a book or anevent. These are the leading features of a book who e only fault—a rare: 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic wriing—is that it is tar too brief.—N. F. Datlyr 


Tiile sketches are a!l full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in familiar way.— 


-York Church ; 
ee er Mr. Shelton’s Works. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
UP THE KIV*R. 1 vol illustrated $1 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. Lvol. 88c. 


and presented in an attractive and entertaining 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., N. ¥ 
These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitt 4 to Publiahe r. 








DR. BBECHER’S GREAT BOOK, 


, CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, AND PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, IN 
yy po oy Reason, History, and scripture. By Edward Kercher, D D Finel Illustra 
ted with Engravings, with a» Appendix covtrining @ neply to the Speech of J. R. Chandler in 
Congress, ia support of Romanism. 1 vol., large l2mo. 

It is a work that should be read and pondered by every American, whether he is a pious man 
—Philadelphia Christian Observer. 
“ne ae volume one of the most searching and thorough expositions ef Romanism 


been putiished.— Boston Dai! Journal, 
— tom ‘all compariecs the ableet Anti Popes y work ever published.— Philadelphia Daily 


“o> masterly work is truly opportune. dt is work or the 
lated aud studied by all who deem our p and ig 


Oot ce who wish to see the stoutest arguments against Pr ed 


pery array 
so put that the most unlearned can appsec.ate them, will prize ir highly.— 





t'mes. and should be widely circu- 
libe. ties wor. hb preserving —N. Y. 





y a master hand, and 
Y. Daily Times, 
Chapel. 





A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 


rT 
ublished by . W. DODD, Brick Chare. 
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A TALE OF THE CRIMBA. 


FAPRBERT ; OF, THE PRIDE OF THE MESS. A Tale of the Crimes, By the author of 
“Cavendish.” 4i2pp. Tilustreted. 

“A Pale f-anded on c reumstances of actus! occurence, and full to overflowing of humour of a 
very high oider, eqval, if not superior to anything Capt. Marryat ever wrove.’’—Blackwood’s 
Mayacke. 


“ane 1, 


novel.’’—Edinh 





gh Review. 


' 


“This b ok is one of the most mteresiing tha’ bas been issued from the press for years.”"— | 


SD nolan eipt of Fifty Cents, post-paid 
maiied on rec fs) ty Cents, 5 
F. BRADY. Publisber, 12 Ann Street, N. Y¥. 





J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0. L. SANBORN, t 25 & 29 OORSHILL, 





EZRA CARTER, JR. STON. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. 


STEBBINS & Co., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 

No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issne Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








XTRA CHVUICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848, 
Two grades. ich and ry. An article rarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.— Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived B Noshville. 
On Sale by ARPHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York, 





REVOORT HOUS£.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the most fashionable promenade in America, is continued on the European plan, with- 
out any change of its beaut ful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single gentlemen, superior to those of any 
other Hotel in this country. The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited. 
ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


RENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.——The Hotel at this 

place of favourite resort is open for the season. Visitera can now reaco it direct by the’ 

Black River and Utiea Railroad, traios leaving Utica on the arrival of the steam/oat express 
train, also of the Hudson river express train. M. MOORE, Proprietor, 

















ELLUC’S BISCATINE.— The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid® 
Prepaied only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


~ ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE M.ERCHANT, 


OULD cal! the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality rarely met with in thi« market. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 
one dozen, $12 00. 

IMPERIAL 4MONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, S10 per case. 

DUFF GURDON’S RICH GULD SHERRY, $12 per case. 

These articles are not to be su passed at any 4 rice. 

BEaAUJOLAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $10. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
can be bought at anything like the price. 

CLARETS.—Haut Brion ; Chaieau Valette, vintage 1344, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


dozen. 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ $500 per case. 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 and 18 gallons, at 85 cents per gallon. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
agree that this is the best sammer driuk known. I am the ouly person in America who can re- 
ceive this beer direct from tue Brewery. 





No. 7 William Street, New York. 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY. 
HE Subscriber offers tor Sale a choice assortment of true Cognac Brandies, of various vint- 


ages, from 1805 to 1850 which are of old importations, and can be supplied in original pack- 
ages of 19 gallons each. 


OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA RUM, which has been in Bond for some years in the | 


ks previous to importation here. It is mellow. rich and fine flavoured. 
HOLLAND SOHIEDAM and ISLAY MALT WHISKEY, ola and fine. 
The purity and qva ity of ‘he above Spirits are such as can be confidenuly recommended to all 
who require to use them for medicinal or other purposes. 
Imported and for sale from whe U. 8. Bonded Warehouse, and in casks, demijohns and bottles, 
» by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St. N. ¥ 





LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 

e Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drag- 

gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 

able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far superior to any ether 
article in the market. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 


pure Undersigned have renewed ibeir lease of this house. 
a be ter condition than » hen first opened to the public. 
New Baths and Water-Closets bave been introducea upon every floor. 
Its massive wails, its improved and compiete ventilation, render it the coolest house in the city 
during hot weather 
In everything necessary to promote the real comfort of ladies and gentlemen it is second to 


“ote proximity to the Railroads, enables our patrons to reach any portion of the city withéat de- 
lay, and at trifling expense. . 

Te is situated in the healthiest Ward of the City, and the Park and open ground opposite present 
advantages unequalled. 

Its convenient position for Merchants and for all parties connected with the great public enter- 
prises of the country, is appreciated, aud rooms are always in readiness fur the accommodation of 

ngs, &c, 

mireektast from early morning until 11 o’clock. Dinner in Gentlemen’s Ordinary, 34g, Ladies’ 
Ordinary, 23, an4 5. ; : 

For the ac tation of | men, dinner will be served fcom 1 o’clock until 244 o’clock. 

Grateful for the past, we pledge ourse.ves to our patrons that everything requisite for their 
comfort and happiness while under our root, spall be provided without stint, and at a cost tothem 
not exceeding that of nny otber first-class Hotel in this city. 

New York, June, 1850. COLEMAN & STETSON. 


A 








ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUUC & CO., Unem sts. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXtk OF GaRUs, 
635 Broadway, and 25) Fourth Avenue. 


SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


RRS & MACNAUGUT’S SUPERIOR SILX-CORD 200 YARDS SPOOL COTTON ON 
OAK SPOOLS. Assorted Nos. in tia cases, of 100 dozen each, or packages of 6 tins each, 
of this Unsurpass.d fhread for sale, aud special orders for particalar assortmeuts, received by 
ALEX. KNUX, General Agent, No. 5 Pine Street, New Lork, 
Also for Sale by 
Messrs. D. M. Knizht & “o.; FB. H. Browu & Co.; saiter, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibblee, 
Work & Moore ; W. & J. Mor:ison; John Morton & Vo.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and many 
other Dry Goods Jobbers and Fancy, Thread, Needle and Hosiery Dealers and Retailers, in New 
York and Brooklyn. 
Mes:rs. Reguel & Co., 128 and 130 North Third street ; and Messrs. McGonegal & Habn, 219 
Market street, Phiiadelphia. 
Messrs. Merver & Manahan 252 Baltimore street ; Mr. Amos Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, 129 Haltimore street, Baltimore. 
Messrs. Bryan, Adams & Co., Alexandrian; Messrs. Kent, Paine & Kent, Richmond ; and 
Messrs. Stevenson & Weddell, Petersburgh, Virg nia. 
Messrs. Cowan & Dickenson, Knoxville, Teune-ee. 
Messrs J. S. and L. Bowie, Charleston ; and Messrs. Johnson, Crews & Crawley, Charleston, 
South Carolina. , 
Messrs. Peet & Simms, New Orlears, Louisiana. 
Messrs. Headley, Taylor & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Messrs. Bailey & Co., Richtiela Connecticut. 
Messrs. J. M. Beebee & Co., Boston ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 








SUMMER OPENING. 

ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 

this day offer to the notice of our patrons, our ever-popular Kvcky Mountain Silvery Bea- 

ver Hat; also, a plain dress Castor hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 

class wearers exch euccessive season of iis introduction by us. In the Ruffing Department, 

(known #s Soft Hatting,) will be displayed the skill and taste of our French Fabricant, whose 

inimitable productions, received per Baltic, together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
will render our large and \aried ussoriment complcte 

LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


ROCKAWAY, L.I., 1855. 

"THE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. t 

This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms single or communicating, and 12 coitages, furnished, in the Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at tho Hotel, as may be preferred. With an in- 
creased supply of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES, in’propertion to the demand of such an Establisiment. 

The House will be provided in the most Liberal manner aud stocked with the Cuoicest WINES 
of every approved brand. 

For amusement and recreation a large BOWLING SALooN, Bitutarp Room, Cricket GRouND 
Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND and @ permanent Band are provided. 

The s, Waiters, &c., are selected French, German and 4 merican. 

The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, cousistent with the present high cost 
provisions, &c. J 

Rooms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. JNO. GEO. Bainaringe, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


- ALLSOPP’S PALB ALB. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHyYsI. 
I cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
Un Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. W.—Music at the 

REDUCED RATES. One of the Largest and t Selected Catalogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Bosks of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments by the first masters. 

THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
ofall kinds to be found in the Union. 

HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement ot 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
da of structure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & ©CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with fron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIAN®'S of @ large namber of other manufacturers, 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. 

s. D. & H.W. SMITEDS MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 
cently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Washiugton, D. UC, Melodeons of other 


es. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded 








! 











It has been refitted, and is noWin | 















July 28 





COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 
EQU EST the attention of buyers and consumers to taeir make of 200 yard 6 cord 
R SPOOL VOTTON, which they can cunfidently recommend tothe American public. As 
for strength, eae. Nee aad price, it bas no superigr in the Unised States. isuyers please 


note it can be had of — 
NEW YORK,............-Ropert Logan & Co, 51 Dey street. 
BOSTON. .........+.++.+. BURNHAM WeLton & Co., 9% Milk street. 
PHILADELPHIA. oJ. W. Farreie, Chestuut street. 
BALT[I»+0 «sees D. Melivary. 
BALTIMORE ‘ + «ee STELLMAN Hineicas & Co., 250 Market street. 
KICHMOND, Virgiaia......D. H. Lonpon. 













H F. HARRINGTON.—Enameled Chamber Farniture.—urchasers 
e in want of this new style of Furniture will find a large assor:mont, ia ail colours, at the 


Manufactory, Nos. 46 aud 48 Wooster-st 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to . 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


Jjoux MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDI?¢ for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRUULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


Alexandria, Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Jad erusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Anvers, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Aix la-Chapelle, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Badea, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Beriin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Berne, Franstort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turip, 
Beyroat, Genes, Lueques, Pau, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague Zarich. 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, Riga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit, 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


EP war? BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 

STRUMENTS, No. 87 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber bas constantly on han¢ a largeand well-assortea Stock of Flutes, Clarioneties, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles. Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for oll instruments ; Banjos, T»mbourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 


A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK. 





BUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agentsin the United States for the [Jus 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annual sut- 
acribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- 
ames bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
shivs, o: forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Vontinent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be mailed to yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Charles Willmer’s Universal Sugitah and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, ane BELFaAst. 
ARTHUR WIL! MER, Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 
10. outh John Street, Liverpool. 


DOCTOR HOOPLAND’S 


NELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Cc. M. 

Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 

Jaundice, ( hronic or Nervous Dc buity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and adantation to the diseases for which it is recommended, 

It is no new and untried article, but one ti at has stocd the test of a ten years’ trial hefore the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent ard well-known Physicians and indi- 
vidna!s, in all parts of th courtry is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa 

For sale by C. H. Ring aud A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dea'ers in 
Medicine everywhere. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


| N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at@nce palatable. safe and efficacions 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
pniar. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an ‘etail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhan, Dalluc & Co., 
or Rroadway, Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggists, 
Charleston, S. C. 

















OOD_MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
and CA) HARTIC PILLS bave done more to promote the public bealth, than 
any other ene cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thous«nd on 
thous«nd cores: f Colds, Conghs, Asthma, (reup. Influenza, Bronchitis, 4c , very much re- 
duced the preport'on of deaths from consumpt ve diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more compiai: ts —Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge 
the b'ood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to werk its decay. But for di-eases 
we should die only of old age. Take entidores early and thrust it from the system, before it is 
yet too strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills ¢o thrust ont disewse, no: only while it is weak but when it 
bas taken a strong hoid. Kead the &tourding statemen's of thore who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Drorsy, Ulcers, >kio Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Dyspepsia In- 
ternal Pains, Bilions Com pla nts, Heartburn, Headeche, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, snch as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous I:ritabi ity. Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziners in the Head, Colds, Fevers, I'ytentery, and indeed every variety of 
complainis for which a Purgative Remedy is required.—These sre no rardom statements, but are 
an hen'icated by your own 1 eighbours and your own Physicians. Try them ounce, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents rer box. 5 Boxes for $1 00 
Prepared by Dr, J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mars., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 

Exiract from a letter by the Rev. Mr. Churchill, of Boston, who is now traveling for his health 
in ihe Fart —‘‘ It gives one an ever present i: ea of the expansive + nterprise of bis counirymen, to 
find their Commodities of commerce continns lly in his path wherever he goes. I have not virited 
any considerable city of Turkey, where I did not find the Medicine s of my country represented by 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. In Smyrna, A’eppo, Jaffa, Jerusalem and Constantinople, we see in 
each, on the door post of some bazaar, the peculiarly American looking Iron card, of Dr. Ayer, 
saying in a lengnage which net ore in a thourand of the passers by can read, ‘‘ Ayer’s Cherry 
Pecto: al for Coughs, Colds, and Consumpiion. Sold Here.’”’? On astelf beh'nd the c oss-iegged 
Mussulman, are seen the bottles with their English, Spanish, French and Ge:man faces turned 
towards the crowd, and on enquiring we are told that foreipners are not the only poichasers, but 
the true believers themselves waive their trust in fate to try tht. product cf American ski!!, when 
they find there is no other cure fer them. ws told yesterday that the Cherry Pectoral had 
rag ae d to the Sultan, and is tow in constant use in the harem, and in the Hospitals of 
tue Empire.’’ 








URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it 1s go or all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary 'o thousands of persons to prepare the Bystem for 
the heats ofSummer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is DR MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices «f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with mary 
of the most valuaple plant, indigenous to tuis country and Europe, prepared wi b fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, 4nd INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasded by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE Syrup has never failed to era‘icate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS From one 
to six botiles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eroptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! complaints, and all he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &£CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No, 122 Fulton strvet, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part of the Unived 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE,—For the Prevention and Cure of 

INTERMITTENT and REMITIENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUk, CHILLS and 
FEVER, DUMB AGUF, GENERAL DEBILIVY, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of 
disease which have a common origin in Molaria or Miasma. 

This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which willentirely protect any resicent or traveller even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whateyer, «1 any in- 
jury from constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma, 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have ancther chill, by continuing its use : ceorcing 
to directions. The patien! at once begins to recover appetite and strength, and contii ues until 
&@ permanent and radical cure is effected. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal oisconnts 
made to the trade. JAS A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, . 1. 

EvIpeNce or Sarety.— New York, June 11, 1855 —I have made a chemics! examication of 
** Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure,”’ or ‘* Antidote to Malaria,’’ and bave tesied it for Arsenic, 
Mercury, Quinine, and Strychnine, but have not found a particle of either in it, nor have J found 
any substance in its com osition that would prove irjurious to the c nstition. 

James RK. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

Evipence or Merit —Lewisborg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1885.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 

Sir: The box of medicine you sent me was duly received on the Ith of April. I bave sold about 
one hait of it, and so far the people who have ured it are satisiied that it has cured them. It bas 
certainly stepped the Ague in every one who bas used it, and six ct the cxses were of long stand- 
ir My sirter, who bas had it for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
by Quinine, and that only as long as she would take it, is now, 1 think, entirely cured by your ie- 
medy. : ©. Ro MeGryxey. 

CAUTION TO AGUE SuFFERERS.—Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri uges 
Strychnive, or Anti Perioaies of any kind. The well known inefficiency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or of mercenary quecks. The 
we in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AAD AGUE 
v y 

AGENTS :—New York, ©. V.CLICKENER & CO., and ©. H. RING. Montreal, 8 .Y- 
MAN &CO., and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G@. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T: BIGKLE 
& SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally, 








THE GREATEST MEDICAL PIscovEny OF THE AGE.-—yr 
i] 


KENNEDY, ot Koxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EV ERY KIND OF HU MOUR, trom the worst scrotvle Gown tothe —— Pim. 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except 1 two case, 


thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two bundred certificates of its when an 
within twevty miles of Boston. : 


Two bottles wil cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three botties will cvre the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles wiil cure the woret canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to ‘ive bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas, 
One or two bottles will cure all homour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure rawning ofthe ears and blotches among the bair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One hott! - will eure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three borties will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 
Tw» or three boutles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three te four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight botties will cure the worst case of scrofula, 
, A poness isalways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken 
othing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘u! medicines of the 
day, as that a commoa weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walis, should cure every 
bumour ip the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour fi bas to start. here are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but net yours. I peddled over a thou. 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity ot Boston. I know the effects of it inevery care. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 1 gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wo: my looking children, whose flesh was sott and 
flabby, restored to ® perfect state of healib by one bortle. 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re. 
lef in catarrh and dizziness Some who bave taken it have been co-tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite eas’ but where there is any de. 
rangement of the functions of natnre, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvy* disappesr in from tour days toa week. There is never a bed result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourrelf like a pew person. I beard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury, 
AGENTS :—Chariles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott &fons, Phisdelphia; George K 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Se: tt & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal. 








HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, tor the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations bave started into an ephemeral exis 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperien Hair Fiuid, with a popularity never attamed by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lay the teundation ofa g head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DVE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several! years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been teyond all precedent, 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it bas come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknov ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is « liquid, easy of ay plication, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’s AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) « decided ‘uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be bad, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New Yor HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Monireal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER. 
SHAW Hamilton; GEL. E MORTON, A CO., Halifax, N.S, In Fogland, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughort the World. 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital... .... 0... 202. seeee+s. $RZO0,000, 
Accumulated Fund............. 220.000, 





ahs SOT $85,000, 
Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughou 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 


THE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment— 1247—har been one of un- 
checked prosp*rity. S:arting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 
has worked its way to a position wuich can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
origir al suoscribed capi'al, it now possesses an ample realized and Hates | fund, and a large and 
rap'd'y increas ng income 
The featnres recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which never heless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those ef any other com 
pany doing business on the continent—the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected fo display. 
Amongst the branches of bosiness undertaken by the Company are— 
1. Sums payable at death, with or without profir. 
2. Endowment Assurances, payable on the party atta! 
earlier. 
Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annuites, immediate and deferred 
. Assurance-Annuities, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 
. Half credit assurances, one balf of the premium for the first seven years remaining as 8 





g agiven age, or at death if it happen 


ao one 


ebt. 

. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. 

. Money received at interes or tur aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe manen'ly deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to with¢rawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unab’e to continue peyfnent : f 
their premiums, may cxchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 
further charges. 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substitutea individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of bis preaecestor, A 
smali fee fs charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of joss often ente: tained by parties who look forward to the p ssible discortin: ance of their 
policies previous to death. THUS, M, SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, June, 1855 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
4 bet INSTITUTION offers the assnred very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
minum #8 guarantee safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitiing the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, cr at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pa 
ment made—withont sny respons bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nor will che policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

he assured can at any time present his policy ard demand of the Society an immediate pay 
none of pee half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 

t value. 

ppiic mts are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

’ COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, | 
E, 8 Symes, Hugh Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Charies Beunett, I Thomas Nicoll. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 





John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


Montreal,....-..seeeeee oes P Rev. J. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
= - 4 as. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Halifax, N. 8. 2 - Hon. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
R. F. H W. Wright, E. Allison, Mow J. 407” 
: .» > . azen, e right, E. son. on. J. H. 
St. Jobn, N. B.... errr | Gray, W. Jack. : 
, W. J. Starr. Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfouudiand, RS ee 2 oom Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
E lL. Jarvis, Agent 
JAMFS B,. CHIPMAN. Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D, MACKENZIE Accounta nt and Cashier. 
Otfice—MonTREAL. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.,.........Uapt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,......0+..+...Capt.E. Higgits. 
These stop at Southamp both going and returning. 
ProroseD Dates or Saitine—1855, 
From New York. From Bremen, 
Hermann ..................saturday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 23 
Washington ..................Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 23 
















Hermann........ . Saturday, March 24, .-April 20 
Washington , . Saturday, April 21 -May i8 
Hermann, . -Saturday, May 19, --June 15 





PT  =—s(s sl | re 
SURE s.6coredenceccnsosce EA DBAs ccccccccctie 30 
Washington. ................ Saturday, Aug. 11,..,...,.....Sept. 7 
Hermann, .............++++. Saturday, Sept. & 
Washington ............+..+..-Saturday, Oct. € 
TEs v0.0 cc cecée.cpcentccdiets Unésceodececcans im 
Washington,... .............saturday, Dec. 1,.........Dec. 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann........ Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Wasiiington... .., Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 22 
Hermann..,..... Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ....... Wedn y, Oct. 10 








w BtON... 22. y,May 2%| Washington... .. | Wednesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann..,..... Wednesday,June 2) | Hermann,....... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Washi dnesday, July 18| Washington......Wednesday, Jan. 2,1 








PAKS: y 856. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Loz - 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, frst cabin, main saloon, $120 firs 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


bt asang ly t 
re — C. H. SAND. 11 South William st., New York 
©. A, HEINEKEN 4 CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM, TSELIN, Havre. 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Rock Licat. (new) Kossuts. ANTARCTIC, SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (uew) HELOo!s ANDREW Foster, QUEEN oF CLIPPERS (nD) 
DRIvER (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City oF BROOKLYN. (0) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST, Empire. 
Witiiam Tapscott. A. Z. OUGHTON, RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CoNTINENT, CHARLES BUCK. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRIA. (new) ConsuL, Forest Kine. 
St. Lovuts. DREADNOUGHT (new) New Hawpsuire. RicHaRD Morss. 
CHIMBOR AZO. CoosaWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
KOBENA. BenJaMIN ADAMS, Racer. CENTURION. 

| CONSTELLATION. E.Z ADRIATIC. 


The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 
Amazon. (new) SovtTnampton. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

OCEAN QUEEN. HENpRICK HUDSON, PALESTINE. (vew) 
LPEVONSHIRE. MarGaret Evans. AMERICAN EaGue. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GE& 

| MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO.. 86 South St.. New York. 
| to WM. TAPSCUTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 




















WM. YOUNG, } 
8. J. AHERN. 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





